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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep- 
ing informed on 
traffic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require- 

ments. 


RAM 


Counters—attached tothe 
key boards—enable you to 
take periodic counts, give 
you data for forehanded 
management and show 
tae the volume handled 
y each operator. 
Send for booklet 


Veeder Mig. Co., 11 Sargeant $t., Hartford, Conn. 


EVERSTICK 
ANCHORS _, 





WHY? 


EVERSTICK 
— h or Ce. 


Mo. | 
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POLE LINE 
HARDWARE 


includes every piece of hardware for 

pole line construction, Made of 

pie he hearth steel, double hot gal- 

rigidly inspected. Hubbard 

— as become the standard 

by which all hardware is judged. 
Ask your jobber. 


Hubbard & Co., Pittsburg , Pa. 


The Hardware makes the line 
Hubbard makes the Hardware 


Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 
Galvanized Iron 
Telephone Wire 
Siemens-Martin and 
High Strength 
Strands 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


CHICAGO—112 W. Adams St. 
a ae Building 


233 Sesten 
BOSTON—176 Federal St. 
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When the Mayo Brothers 
are Called to the Phone 


—by noted men in distress appealing for 
help from the eminent surgeons in Roch- 
ester, Minn.—the Calculagraph times the 
messages. 


Wherever there is a telephone system you 
will find the Calculagraph mounted in the 
switchboards. 

Micrometic precision in construction features has 
made for accuracy to the second in recording 
elapsed time and has placed the -Calculagraph on 


telephone switchboards all over the world as 
standard equipment. 


The Calculagraph Company 


30 Church Street New York City 


TALCULAGRAPH 


aus THE ELAPSED TIME RE CORDER — 








No. 2528 
Patented June 27-°16 
The DUALCLIP is extremely handy because of its 
adaptability to different uses. 

The hardened steel pin is removable and when re- 
erect holds rigidly. With the pin attached, the 
UALCLIP is used for testing on insulated wires. 
Remove the pin and you have an ideal clip for use 

around binding posts, spark plugs, etc. 
Order from your supply house 
Booklet on request 


of THE BEST ONLY 
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SINGLE Copies, 10 CENTS 
Yearty, U.S. A., $3; CANADA, $4 
‘ALI. OTHER COUNTRIES, $5 


American Steel & Wire Co.'s 


W&M 
—_— 
ele graph 


ire 
Strand —STEEL WIRE 


Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature—free 


American Steel & Wire 


Chicago 
New York Com pany 


CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered pri: es 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCANABA :: :: MICH. 


128 Brea¢wey, Rew York 
‘344 Sommit Street, Telede, Obie 
Clalte Bellding, Ses Franeines 


Manufacturers of 


Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


We carry large stocks of round singles, 
square singles, two, three, four, six 
and nine duct, in standard and short 
lengths, splits, mitres and bends. 
Service and Quality Guaranteed 
THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL, INDIANA 


All 6 and 7 in. 


MATTHEWS 
SCRULIX ANCHORS 
are now equipped 
with 
THIMPULEYES 


The SIZE is A 
on the Eyes 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc. 
St. Louis, Mo. 














The Most Dependable and 
Economical Way to Do 
Sour ‘Ringing 


is with the 


LEICH Frequency Converter 


Ring all your telephones at a cost of 30 to 75 cents per month. 


Free From All Patent Infringements 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 





‘““7-A Frequency 


Converter’’ GENOA, ILLINOIS 





DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CoO. Spokane, Wash. 
ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 

















VICTOR TELEPHONE BATTERIES 
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VICTOR 





MACHINE SWITCHING 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


for Public or PrivateExchanges 
DRY CELL 















THE AUTOMANUAL SYSTEM—An automatic 
system without dials, in which a few oper- 
ators control the switching machines of a 
large exchange. 


THE AUTOMANUAL SATELLITE—In which 
the machine switches in distant villages 
are controlled from AUTOMANUAL key- 
boards at a city exchange. 
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This is the BATTERY which put the 
SERVE in SERVice. THE DIAL AUTOMATIC SYSTEM—In which 
the machine switches are controlled by 


dials at the subscribers’ stations. 


As a telephone BATTERY it leads the field. 


Every BATTERY is guaranteed— 
Which makes it doubly safe and doubly wise 
to use them. 


THE ALL-RELAY SYSTEM—lIn which there 
are relays only, with no moving selectors; 
adapted for dial or keyboard control. 


THE NEW AUTOMATIC DIAL—Our atest 
product. 


Ask for samples and prices. 


THE CARBON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Dry Batteries and Carbon Products 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


The North Electric Manufacturing Company 
GALION, OHIO 
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Men in authority, 
holding official po- 


sitions through 


which they control or regulate public utili- 
ties, should be extra careful what they 


say for public consumption. Too often 


political office-holders “cut loose” in 


reckless attacks on service corporations 


and, entirely without regard to the cold 


facts in the case, by inflammatory speech- 


es and newspaper statements stir up a 


public uproar that does much injury. 

For instance, a certain utility company 
recently appeared before a state commis- 
sion, seeking a permit to issue securities, 
io obtain capital necessary to make ex- 
continue adequate service. 


tensions and 


During the hearing (which otherwise was 


no different from the ordinary proce- 


dure) the spokesman for the commission 


indulged in a stump speech. He criti- 
cized service companies in general terms 
and twisted the arguments of the peti- 
tioner in a way indicating a belief that 


+h 


he corporation was financially bankrupt 
and wrongfully asking for authority to 
obtain additional capital. 


* * * * 


[t was a typical example of a public 
official thoughtlessly yielding to the temp- 
tation to make a “gallery” play at the ex- 


pense of a service company, but fortu- 


nately the company’s representative had 
the nerve, ability and back-bone to defend 
his company against the attack. 


tified 


He jus- 
its petition and then proceeded to 
show the commission the unfairness of 
such tactics and the positive damage such 
attacks might do the utility. 


In the end, the commissioner admitted 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


his mistake and agreed to strike from the 


official record his “remarks,” which, if 
given publicity, would have left an un- 
warranted stain on the public reputation 
of the company involved. 

Subsequently, as showing the tendency 
to “go off half-cocked,” the commissioner 
who had ranted against the company said 
that on the showing made he, as an in- 
dividual investor, would consider the se- 
curities in question a good buy. 

In other words, when supplied with the 
facts, he practically withdrew the attack 
he made in glittering gencralities. It was 
a square thing to do, but the incident 
shows how prone public officials are to 
toss careless words about regardless of 
the injury they may do utility companies. 

* * * * 

In another state, the utility commission 
in its official order fixing telephohe rates, 
took occasion bitterly to condemn a wit- 
ness in the hearing in the most scathing 
fashion, him with 


practically charging 


perjury. The language used was fiery in 
the extreme, and if the object of the de 
nunciation had been convicted of treason 
in war-time, he could hardly have been 
handled more severely. 

The witness in question now declares he 
has been grossly libeled by the commis- 
sion, and naturally is seeking an opportu- 


nity to redeem his good name, but he is 


advised that a suit for libel will not 
stand against the commission on account 
of its official status in the eyes of the 
law. 





He has asked the 
commission to waive 
this protective im 


munity, so the facts may be judicially 
investigated, and he be given a chance to 
prove that he has been unfairly accused 
The outcome is stil! pending. 
x * * * 
The time-worn (and worn out) saying, 


“The king can do no wrong,” has been 


revived in the case of Governor Small of 
Illinois, whose attorneys cited that adage 
in order to prevent his arrest on an in 
dictment charging him with withholding 
state while he state 


money due the 


was 
treasurer. 

The court has rejected this plea which 
smacks too much of royalty and has no 


place in American life. The same prin 


ciple might well be applied to publi 


officials who because of their positions 


assume they have the right to play fast 


and loose with utility corporations which 


come before them. Federal courts have 


frequently come to the rescue of utili 
ties whose rights have been invaded by 
state and city authorities. These cor 
rective acts have applied to official ac 
tions whereby ruinous rates were sought 
reckless 


some authorities could also 


to be enforced. If the careless, 
utterances of 
would be 


be regulated, additional good 


obtained. 
ea © 
As the (I1l.) 
cently said in an editorial: “Many legiti- 


that 


Peoria Transcript re- 


mate public service corporations 


welcomed the money of citizens with 


small sums seeking safe investment have 


been almost driven into bankruptcy by 
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the antics of political demagogues seek- 
ing passing public favor as ‘friends of the 
common people,’ by wild attacks on 
‘traction barons,’ ‘gas magnates’ and oth- 


er ‘robbers’ protected by a ‘trust press.’ 


“It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
day has come when politicians shall at 
least be required to be specific when they 


make charges against corporations ren- 
dering public service. There is no de- 
sire on the part of any citizen to curtail 
freedom of speech or investigation re- 
garding the operation of any utility com- 
pany. These can only result in good, but 
the facts should be presented, and the 
public should know whether or not a 
utility corporation offers a safe invest- 


ment for the average citizen.” 


TELEPHONY 


Are you pessimistic about the future 
of the country? Do you think that con- 


ditions are terrible and that the United’ 


States is going to the bow-wows? If 
you are, and if you do, read on another 
page in this issue the quotations from an 
article written about the American situa- 
tion by Ernest J. P. Benn, an English 
publisher, who compares conditions here 
with those in England. They will help 
to cure your fit of the blues. 


* * * * 


An interesting discovery of the British- 
er is that the average American is not 
looking for governmental help, but pre- 
fers to rely on his American birthright 
to a fair chance at success. Individualism 


is still the characteristic of the Yankee. As 
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Mr. Benn puts it, our motto is “Nothing 
for nothing.” 

Since the war there has been more of 
a tendency on the part of many to want 
the federal government to carry the bur- 
dens and smooth down the rough spots, 
but it is encouraging to find that visitors 
from abroad are still 
American initiative and enterprise. 


impressed with 
It is 
likewise significant that they regard these 
American traits as the qualities which will 
enable us to give other countries a stiff 
fight for. trade leadership of the world. 
“Solvent financially, sound economic- 
ally, unrivaled in genius, unexcelled in 
industry, resolute in determination and 
unwavering in faith, these United States 


will carry on,” says President Harding. 


Which Have You--Friction or Work 


On Every Job a Certain Amount of Time and Energy Is Spent that Accom- 
plishes Nothing—Time Spent on Our Daily Work may be Classified Under 
Three Heads — Method for Increasing Our Time for Essential Work 


By J. C. Paxton 


Assistant General Manager, Associated Telephone Cos., Sherman, Texas 


Did you ever see a big locomotive start 
off when the grade was steep and the rails 
were wet? The engine did a tremendous 
amount of chugging and plunging, the 
wheels spun around until you could hardly 
follow them with your eye, but the train 
moved only a few inches. 

The engineer had to get out, put sand 
on the track, and make several trials be- 
fore he could get started. But, as soon 
as the train was started and the wheels 
caught the motion, the engine moved off 
at great speed dragging its load like a 
feather. What was the difference? The 
engine was not working half so hard as 
when trying to start, but it was accom- 
plishing a great deal more. Where did 
the lost energy go? 

In doing any kind of work there is a 
certain amount of lost time and energy. 
In machinery we call it friction. It rep- 
resents the energy expended that we get 
nothing out of. A machine becomes more 
efficient as this percentage of friction, or 
lost motion, is cut down. It is the same 
way with human beings. 

On every iob there is a certain amount 
of time and energy spent that accom- 
flishes nothing. It is the lost motion on 
our work. This lost motion can never be 
cut out entirely, but our efficiency in- 
creases in proportion as we cut down the 
percentage of wasted energy. 

If we get down to the real facts in the 
case, we are not paid according to how 
hard we work, or how many hours we put 
in, but according to what we turn out— 
what we produce. I know that our pay 


is frequently regulated according to our 
hours, and that when the boss comes 
along and finds us burning a little mid- 
right oil, or doing an extra lick of work, 
he usually pats us on the back and 
sometimes slips an extra dollar in our 
pay envelope. 

It is easier to measure time than to 
measure work, so the time system for 
»aying employes is often adopted. But, 
even then, it is simply a device for meas- 
uring work, on the theory that so much 
work will be turned out every hour. As 
the quantity and quality of our work 
increases, we approach the point where 
we will be promoted or given a raise in 
salary; as the quantity and quality of our 
work decreases, we approach the point 
where we will be discharged. Somewhere 
between these two extremes is where most 
of us are at present. 

It is to the interest of all of us to turn 
cut our work in the shortest time, with 
the least fatigue, and the least waste, 
which is all there is to efficiency anyhow. 

Did you ever ste a drill sergeant teach- 
ing a bunch of rookies? If there were 
eight men in his squad, every command 
he gave was executed in 2bout nine dif- 
ferent ways—the way the sergeant did it 
and the eight different ways the rookies 
did it. In trying to execute the simplest 
movement, most of them would get their 
hands and feet mixed up with their guns, 
or would get tangled up with their neigh- 
bors. 

No rookie is considered a soldier until 
he has learned to execute a movement 


with reasonable safety to his neighbors. 
He has to learn to do it in a certain fixed 
way, the way which has been found to 
be the best way for doing that particular 
thing. 

We considered two things in the pre 
ceding article: “What are the different 
things we do on our job?” and “How are 
we spending our time?” Now, we want 
to consider what to do with these facts 
once we have learned them. 

Probably the first thing to de is to 
divide the time we spend on our work 
into three classes. For convenience, we 
may call the first class “Essential Work,” 
the second class “Non-Essential Work,” 
and the third class “Wasted Time.” 

“Essential Work” is the actual work 
we are supposed to do, the work which 
requires training and skill to do, and 
which cannot be done by anyone with 
less training and experience than we have. 
“Non-Essential Work” covers the multi- 
tude of little things which go toward con- 
p'eting “Essential Work,” but which are 
not necessary or valuable in themselves 
and which can be done by almost anyore. 

A good example of these two kinds 
work is to consider a cableman and h’s 
helper. The cableman is paid $5 or 20 
a day for doing certain work which r:- 
quires training and skill; the helper ‘s 
paid $2 or $3 a day to carry materi<', 
keep the fire burning and do the w 
that requires no training or skill. 

If you are an installer, the time y°u 
spend wiring houses, installing telepho™<s, 
running drops, etc., is “Essential Wor.” 
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The time you spend getting supplies to- 
gether, going to and from the job, etc., 
iz “Non-Essential Work.” 

If you are a cashier, the time you spend 
collecting from patrons, handling the cash, 
making the daily report, etc., is “Essential 


Work.” The time you spend looking for 
bills and old balances, moving around the 
office, getting your supplies together, etc., 
is “Non-Essential Work.” 

“Wasted Time” is time in which you are 
not doing anything; time spent in doing 
anything wrong, and time spent correct- 
ing a mistake. 

If an installer has to walk out to the 
truck or go back to the storeroom for a 
tool, that time is “Wasted Time.” If a 
cashier spends an hour checking her cash 
because it is out of balance, that hour is 
“Wasted Time.” If a wire chief spends 
half a day fixing some wiring he put in 
wrong, that time is “Wasted Time.” 

Right here I want to lay especial stress 
on this one iact: That time spent cor- 
recting a mistake is Wasted Time. It is 
my observation that the average plant or 
commercial employe of a telephone ex- 
change spends at least 10 per cent of his 
time correcting mistakes made by him- 
self or by some fellow employe. 

I do not know that the traffic employes 
are any better in this respect, but it is 
not so easy to get a record of their mis- 
takes as it is of the other departments, 
and I believe 10 per cent is a very con- 
servative estimate for them. I believe 
any bookkeeper or cashier would save at 
least one-tenzh of her time if she never 
had to check for errors. I believe any 
stenographer would turn out a_ tenth 
more corresvondence if she never had io 
change or reyrite a ietter. 

I believe the work of the trouble de- 
partment would be cut down at least one- 
tenth, if no telephones were installed with 
faulty construction, and no line or cable 
work was wrongly done. 

Do you believe this, or not? If you 
do, how about using a little more care 
on your job and saving this 10 per cent of 


“Wasted Time” by cutting out the 
mistakes ? 
You become more vyal- 


able in proportion as you 
merease the amount of 
times spent in “Essential 
Work” and cut down the 
amount of time spent in 
“Non-Essential W ork,” 
and the amount of 
“Wasted Time.” This 
may sound commonplace, 
but it won't hurt us 
to spend a little time in 
thinking about it. 
Figure out for yourself how you are 
spending your time. You will find that 
you are spending from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of your time in “Non-Es- 
sential Work” and “Wasted Time.” You 


are holding down your job because of 





You Will Find That You Are Spending 
to Three-fourths of Your Time in Non-Essential 
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the “Essential Work” you do. If you 
can increase the percentage of time you 
spend in this work, will it not increase 
your chances for advancement? 

You can increase your time for “Es- 
sential Work” by cutting down the time 


lites 











This Is a Wonderful 


spent in “Non-Essential Work” and 
“Wasted Time.” Don’t think you can cut 
these two factors out entirely, for it has 
never yet been done. But you can cut 
down by one-half or more whatever time 
and energy you spend in this way. 

If you are working at a certain job, 
how will you go about increasing your 
efficiency on it? There are certain defi- 
nite lines along which you will have to 
proceed in doing this, and these lines 
are as follows: 

1. ExaAMINE Work Carerutty. Take 
the work and carefully consider the vari- 
ous things which must be done to com- 
plete that work. Decide how many of 
these come under the head of “Essential 
Work” and how many come under the 
head of “Non-Essential Work.” 

2. Ler Cuearper Empioyes Do “Non- 
EssENTIAL Work” WHENEVER POSSIBLE. 
You will be surprised to find how many 
things can be done by cheaper, less ex- 
perienced employes, and if such employes 
are available, turn over these details to 








Lets see now! 
what was it I 






from One-fourth 


Work and Wasted Time. 


them, so that your time may be free for 
more valuable work. 

It is an economic crime for a high- 
priced, skilled employe to do something 
which can be done by an unskilled em- 
ploye. Of course, you must use common 


Opportunity for the Telephone 
Employe Who Will Really Get Down and Study Out 
These Things and Do a Little Planning. 








sense in this. If you haven’t a helper, 
do it yourself. But if you are a cableman 
and have a helper, or a lineman and have 
a groundman, or a bookkeeper and have 
an assistant, turn over to them all the 
work you can. 

3. Usk MrcCHANICAL HELPS WHEREVER 
PossisteE. Whether you do the work 
yourself, or have it done by your helper, 
teke advantage of every mechanical de- 
vice available for 
the Almost 
thing that is done repeat- 
edly in the same manner 
can in some me 
better 
quicker than by hand 


doing 


work. any 


be done 


chanical way and 


When the same thing 
must be done repeatedly 
in plant work, some me- 


chanical device should be 
used for doing it. 

4. ARRANGE WORK IN 
Hanpirst MANNER. This sounds simple, 
but it isn’t. It means to have all the tools 
and supplies you need right at hand, and 
the work laid out, so that you will have to 
make no unnecessary motions in doing it. 
It is surprising to note the amount of lost 
notion on a job from reaching around 
for tools, going for material, etc., and to 
note the improvement that can be made 
by eliminating this. 

A young woman bookkeeper doubled 
her output by the simple plan of having 
new ledger sheets ruled so that her hand 
did not have to move across the entire 
page at each entry. A brick mason in- 
creased his output 600 per cent by ar- 
ranging his supply of bricks and mortar 
in a more convenient manner. 

On work which is as complicated and 
composed of as many different things as 
our work is there is an unusual oppor- 
tunity for cutting down lost motion, and 
it is a thing which, to a large extent, 
may be worked out by each individual 
for himself. 

5. DecipE ON Best Way AND SPECIAL- 
1zE ON It. For each item in your work 
there is a of doing it which is 
quicker, less fatiguing, less wasteful and 
better than any other way. It is the “One 
Best Way” of doing that particular thing. 

Experiment around with various ways 
until you find this “One Best Way,” and 
when you have found it, specialize on it 
until you become an expert at it. Skill 
comes only with continuous practice at 
the same thing. Be sure you have the 
“One Best Way” and then employ this 
method until become thoroughly 
skilled at it. 

6. Take Time to Avoip Mistakes. As 
was brought out in a former paragraph, 
mistakes are very wasteful things. They 
are worse than not doing the thing at all. 

If you make a mistake in doing some- 
thing which normally requires an hour, 
you will have to spend another hour lo- 
cating and correcting the mistake, and 


way 


you 
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then another hour doing the thing right; 
which, added to the original hour during 
which the mistake was made, makes a to- 
tal of three hours spent, where one should 
have been sufficient. By taking a little 
more time, care and pains on a job, you 
can almost entirely eliminate the mis- 
takes, and this will more than repay you 
for the extra effort. 

There is a wonderful opportunity for 
the telephone employe who will really 
get down and study out these things, and 
try to improve himself along these lines. 
Finding the best way to do 
your work means more than 
simply turning out more 
work in the same time, or 
turning out the same work 
in less time. 


It means that you have 
definitely joined the ranks 
of those who are forging 


to the front. It means that 
when you develop your abil- 
ity to handle your present 
job better,you are also de- 
veloping your ability to han- 
dle a bigger job. 


Radical Elements Op- 
pose Reopening of 
Exchange. 


For a little while last 
week it looked as though the 
four months’ strike of tele- 
phone patrons at 
field, Neb., which 
tained nation-wide 
was about to be ended. 


Bloom- 
has at- 
fame, 


PERSONAL 
RELATIONS 


TELEPHONY 


A resolution to the effect that the in- 
surgents “stick it out” was adopted with- 
cut a dissenting vote, although not every 
one present took part. The meeting also 
took up the question of whether to hire 
an accountant to go over the books of the 
company. 
have 


the radicals, who 


movement, 


of 
the 
voicing the opinion that the company was 
able to put something over on the rail- 


A number 


been leading have been 


way commission when it came to figuring 


out its financial history and investment, 


ns ro THE WHYS” «. 
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They listen to no arguments as to 
plant values or earnings, or to the fact 
that the company’s old schedule was th 
same as before the war. They insist they 
won’t stand for a raise while their prices 
are being slaughtered and 


duced. 


e 


incomes re- 
Officials of the company are undecided 
to what 
exchange at present. 


do about reopening the 
They could do so 
with a number of subscribers, but they 


as to 


hesitate to enter a contest that threatens 
to become more bitter if they take the 
aggressive. 

“We are perfectly willing 
to do anything that is fair,” 
said T. A. Anthony, presi- 
dent. “We sort of 
tween the devil and the deep 


are be- 
blue sea with the state rail- 
commission 
the 
the 
commission 


way on one 


side and striking pa- 


The 


refused t 


trons on other. 
has 
to 


thing to the subscribers, s 


allow us concede any- 


) 
we have nothing to do but 
guard the rates established 
by the commission.” 


Home Company Grant- 
ed Franchise by 
Cedar Grove, La. 

Cedar Grove, La., to 
have a telephone exchange 
and work on the plant 
now under 


is 


is 
way. The city 


council has adopted an or- 


dinance granting a_ fran- 

Representatives of the chise to the Shreveport 
Union Telephone Co., of N ,OD V Home Telephone Co. to 
Wausa, which operated and Wy REPUTATION a construct and maintain the 
owns the exchange at vida ae: i a lines in that city. 
Bloomfield, who had circu- EXPENSES REVENUE It is estimated that the 
lated among the farmers, cost of constructing the ex- 
where much unrest was re- ies atidie 4 ' change, together with un- 
ported because they had jaa temas Sanaa secuenash tae bi oes eee derground condui ts am! 
been shut off from market eral Commercial Superintendent, on ““A Good Business Basis Upon other necessary equipment, 
reports at a time when they Which We Can Rely.” Mr. Paxton in His Article in “Telephony” will reach $20,0)) 
had loads of wheat to sell of July 23, Asked These Same Questions. Conferences on These The plant will be built 
and wheat was jumping up » snes ties acenn Mn e dg eadgpiy:- Mlegroved ak tae sufficiently large to ac 
and down, were told by a of the Good Old-Fashioned Stool, is Absolutely Essential to a commodate 1,0) subseri 
number of farmers that Businesslike and Satisfactory Service to Telephone Subscribers. bers. This is done with 
while they were unwilling view of taking care of 
to break their agreement with the town and City Attorney Lambert of Omaha, the telephone needs of the growing popu: 
people and sign up for service, they who has had much experience in such lation of the town. The company has al 
would not object if the company con- litigation before the commission, was ready secured the promise of 350 sub- 
nected them up again. called in for advice. He told them that  scribers for service. 

This was not difficult to do, as the tele- the thing to do was to get an accountant, —_—— 
phones had been disconnected by the sub- and that if anythiug was hidden, he would 


scribers at the time they quit and in most 


cases had not been removed from the 
homes. 

The company ordered the exchange 
reopened and workmen were sent to 


Bloomfield to make whatever reconnec- 
tions and changes were needed. Their 
appearance was a signal for a hurry-up 
call for another mass meeting of patrons 
and about half of the subscribers who 
kad stopped service were in attendance. 


certainly bring it to light. 

A report was made to the meeting that 
cost at least $500 have an 
accounting study made of the company’s 
books. Whereupon the meeting voted 
unanimously against any audit, declaring 
that they would never pay the increased 
rates regardless of what such an exami- 
nation would disclose. This is, in fact, 
the real attitude and feeling of the in- 
surgents. 


it would to 


Illincis Telephone Company Ac 
quires Several Small Exchanges. 
The Murphysboro Telephone Co., Car 

bondale, Ill., has purchased the Johnson 

County Mutual Telephone Co., 

consists of these exchanges: 

Cypress, Belknap, Boaz, Grand 

Grantsburg, Tunnel Hill, New Burnside 

Stonefort and Goreville. All duplicate 

exchanges have been eliminated and the 

subscribers are being served by the one 
exchange. 


which 
Vienna, 
Chain 




















The U. S. Looks Good to Him! 


Prominent English Publisher Compares Industrial Conditions in This 
Country with Situation in Britain—America Seems Like “Heaven’’—No 


Justification for 


Notwithstanding present conditions, 
industrial and economic, which are mak- 
ing the pessimists howl mournfully, the 
United States is a pretty good place to 
live in. British business men who have 
made comparative investigations frankly 
admit their envy of the American situ- 
ation. 

In England they are “fed up” with all 
sorts of radical legislation and paternal- 
istic schemes to keep the labor unions 
satisfied. In America they find a dif- 
ferent atmosphere, even in the ranks 
or organized labor. 

It will help us all to read what Ernest 
J. P. Benn, of London, has written about 
the comparative situations, for it shows 
that the United States, industrially and 
politically, is far and away the most 
favored land. Mr. Benn is a successful 
trade paper publisher who, after’ re- 
turning to London from a visit to this 
country, wrote his impressions about the 
United States. 

He does not pretend to cover the 
American situation exhaustively, but his 
brief comments, in comparison with Eng- 
lish conditions, are interesting to Ameri- 


can business men. The following ap- 
peared in his paper, the London Gas 
World: 


“The man who would attempt to ex- 
press a considered opinion about Ameri- 
ca, or American conditions, after a brief 
five weeks spent in a part of that won- 
derful country would lose any claim tc 
be regarded as a serious student of af- 
fairs. 

America is so vast and so varied that 
one can go there and find evidence in 
support of any theory or any scheme how- 
ever weird or wild. For instance, the 
country is large enough to permit the 
Mormons to find a corner, and their tents 
have got sufficient hold to make it ad- 
visable for the immigration authorities 
to ask you on arrival whether you are 
a polygamist, but to draw conclusions 
‘rom these facts would lead to totally 
erroneous conceptions. I therefore want 
to make it clear that I have not claim 

write as an authority. 

Anything that I have to say will be 
rather about England than about Ameri- 
ca. I have endeavored to study Ameri- 
can conditions in industry, merely with 
a view to seeing how far I might find 
points that would be helpful to us in 
England. 

Sitting on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, at Edgewater Beach, five miles 


north of Chicago, the question burnt into 
my brain: ‘Is England mad?’ 





Being a Gloom or 


Grouch 


Secretary of Labor James J. 
tells me that the guiding principle of 
America is ‘Nothing for nothing.’ In 
Washington, a few days after I had 
landed in New York, still full of English 
ideas, still dreaming of the ‘right to work 
or maintenance,’ and that every condition 
of security for everybody which we are 
all chasing in England, Mr. Davis’s blunt 
‘Nothing for nothing,’ jarred on my con- 
science. Here was the horrid, material 


Davis, 








STUDY AND THINK. 


If you will take the trouble to study 
and think you will unquestionably 
stand out among your fellows. If you 
will throw yourself into your job, 
whatever it is, study all you see and 
hear, really crave a chance to use all 
your powers, you need not generally 
hunt success, for success will seek you 
cut.—A. Barton Hepburn. 








American point of view, here was the 
almighty dollar with a vengeance, here 
was the merciless drive of capitalism, 
squeezing the soul and heart and the 
kindness out of life and humanity. 


But a run through from Washington 
to Chicago, with a peep at Pittsburgh, 
the center of the Steel Trust’s opera- 
tions and capitalistic oppression, en 
route, made me think more kindly of 
James J. Davis and his ‘Nothing for 
nothing.’ There are 30,000 unemployed 
in Pittsburgh, and I could not find any 
of them; the Labor Temple is almost 
empty, and I spent a morning there 
waiting for the hopeless, broken out-of- 
work to ‘come for consolation and guid- 
ance to his trade union leaders, but he did 
not arrive. The secretary to the district 
labor council, Robert W. Beattie, took 
me for a run in his $4,000 automobile to 
show me how the unemployed were busy 
overhauling their own motor cars or re- 
pairing or painting their own houses. 

An occasional period of unemployment 
from the 12-hour shift of the steel mill 
is necessary even to the unskilled laborer, 
in order that he may enjoy the fruits 
of the 62 cents an hour which is the 
minimum wage, even after the recent 
drastic cut. 

American Faith in Doing Things. 

“Whether it was the effect of the hot 
breezes from the fresh waters of Lake 
Michigan on the hottest day of the year 
in Chicago, or the result of the fatigue 
of a couple of nights in a lower berth, 
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in This 


Favored Land 


I cannot say, but I sat for an hour at 
Edgewater Beach and could not dismiss 
the question ‘Is England mad?’ 

I had discussed trade unionism, Addi- 
sonianism, Sidney Webbism, and other 
forms of collectivism with Secretary Da- 
vis. He summed the whole thing up in 
the expressive phrase, ‘Let George do it.’ 
At first I thought he was making a 
slighting reference to our prime minister; 
but I found that ‘Let George do it,’ is 
the typical American way of describing 
the Socialistic idea. ‘George’ meaning ‘the 
other fellow.’ 

If you are to offer the American work- 
man an old age pension, he would ques- 
tion your sanity or your honesty. ‘Noth- 
ing for nothing,’ he would say to him- 
self, and proceed to inquire how he was 
to pay for the proposed benefit, where 
it came from, who was making a profit 
out of it, how much he would lose on the 
transaction. 

His idea is to take the last farthing 
that is his out of the job when he does 
it, and then arrange the expenditure of 
that last farthing in his own way. Every 
fifth street corner in America is a sav- 
ings bank, which tells you without ask- 
ing, what the American does with the 
last farthing when he has secured it. 

Security? What right has any man 
to demand security from another? Where 
is the other going to get the security 
from? What is security anyhow? Se- 
curity for babes and lunatics if you like, 
but give me my independence, my right- 
ful opportunity to use my wits and energy, 
my chance to get on and do things. 
This is the point of view of the boot- 
black and all above him. 


Just imagine 110 millions of people 
who know nothing of old age pensions, 
of health insurance, of unemployment 
pay, who have to make inquiries before 
they can tell you anything about the poor 
law, who can’t understand what limita- 
tion means, and who, right down to ev- 
ery man and every woman, and every 
boy, and every girl, are keen to show 
you some little trick or device which 
they have discovered for getting things 
done quickly. 


U. S. Near Heaven. 

“Don’t let me give any false impres- 
sions. America is not heaven, but it is, 
as I see it, as near to an economic heaven 
as we mortals shall ever approach. It 
accepts the view that the function of 
industry is to produce goods, and it 
throws an enthusiasm, a vigor, and a 
determination into this business of pro- 
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duction which is simply indescribable to 
one who is saturated with current Eng- 
lish industrial thought. 

It is difficult for an Englishman in 
America to discuss industrial problems, 
because the atmosphere, the point of 
view, the angle of approach, are all so 
totally different. I have sought out well- 
informed employers and high officials; I 
have searched among the workers for 
those with whom I might discuss some 
of the ideals of English labor; I thought 
the unemployed might help me, but I was 
disappointed. The American Federation 
of Labor, the conservative end of the 
labor movement, might almost adopt the 
Morning Post (a London conservative 
paper) as its official organ. 

I was told of a parson in New York 
who was notorious for his ‘Red’ views, 
and I went to see him in the hope that 
I might find some serious socialistic 
thought, but I found him back in the 
1880’s: The only man on the whole 
continent whom I found capable of 
qualifying for membership in the Eng- 
lish Socialist party was a little Jew in 
the office of the printers’ and pressmen’s 
union at Detroit who talked seriously 
about ‘production for use and not for 
profit.’ 

The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gives to that great people the 
right to ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ and they have found the easi- 
est road to happiness in doing things, in 
production. We over here in England 
sneer at it and call it dollars, but we 
don’t understand it, and it threatens us 
with industrial destruction.” 


Mutual Telephone Co. of Erie, Pa., 
In Excellent Condition. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders 
<f the Mutual Telephone Co., Erie, Pa., 
was held on July 25. Reports were pre- 
sented showing a prosperous condition 
of the company. 

The following board of directors was 
unanimously re-elected: 

A. A. Culbertson, E. P. Selden, A. W. 
Hayes, J. C. Spencer, James Russell, 
James Burke and John Z. Miller. 

It was voted at this meeting to increase 
the authorized capitalization from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000. 

The report of General Manager John 
Z. Miller indicates the growth of the 
company and the plans which have been 
made for the future. Among other 
things Mr. Miller ‘said: 

“For 23 consecutive years as general 
manager of this company it has been my 
privilege to report at each succeeding 
annual meeting, a substantial growth in 
the number of telephones in service, and 
a satisfactory increase in gross receipts. 
Each successive year showed a decided 
improvement over the year before. The 
year just past is no exception to the 
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rule, notwithstanding the prevailing ad- 
verse business conditions. 

A telephone company must not stand 
still in any growing community. If it is 
to serve the public in the truest sense, 
it must not merely keep up with the 
growth of the city, but must anticipate 
its needs and be ready to give the ser- 
vice that will be required of it promptly, 
and yet without building too far ahead of 
present requirements. We have endeav- 
ored to maintain this reasonable balance 
between progressiveness and _ conserva- 
tism in the expansion and development of 
our territory. 

We expended during the year $152,710 
for new construction. The Automatic 
Electric Co. is now working on exten- 
sions and improvements in the Main, 








Rate-Making Policy of [Illinois 
Commerce Commission. 


“The chair is constrained to make a 
few observations. We do not wish to 
try any of these cases in the news- 
papers. Reference has been made to 
the attitude of this commission on rates 
—relative to their reduction. We are 
letting the work of the cOmmission 
speak for itself. We are going to base 
our judgment upon the facts. Those 
who come before the commission may 
expect to get our honest judgment. 
They must expect to present their 
cases with the best of ability and all 
the evidence possible. 

“We will not render opinions as a 
matter of party policy. We will not 
refrain from rendering opinions, how- 
ever, whenever in the judgment of this 
commission they should be rendered 
for any cause whatsoever. This is the 
last statement we are going to make 
about rate-making by this commission.” 
—Chairman Frank L. Smith. 








South and East branches, amounting to 
about $70,000. We are extending and 
enlarging our underground and overhead 
cable system in all directions from the 
Main exchange. 

An order has been placed for telephone 
equipment for a new branch which will 
be located west of the city. We are now 
running a new copper circuit between 
Erie and Corry, which will give us three 
additional long distance lines between 
these points, by what is known as ‘phan- 
tcming’ the physical circuits. 

On September 1; 1920 we began the 
operation of that part of the former 
Union Telephone Co. property lying in 
Erie County. This includes the ex- 
changes at Corry, Union City and Gi- 
rard, and the long distance lines through- 
out the county. An extension of our 
state charter was granted permitting us to 
operate in the extended territory. 
These improvements and additions to 
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our plant require additional capital, and 
this we propose to raise by the sale of 
$150,000 of. treasury stock. 

We are now- operating 14,249 
phones throughout our system. 

Good feeling and a spirit of co-opera- 
tion among the employes is encouraged 
by occasional gatherings during the year, 
notably the annual banquet, which was 
keld this year on March 29, and the an- 
nual picnic which 300 of the employes 
and their families attended. 

It is a source of gratification to the 
management that this favorable report is 
possible in view of these two considera- 
cons: (1) that no reasonable expense 
has been spared to render the highest 
possible class of telephone service; and 
(2) that we have been eminently fair with 
the public in keeping our rates down to 
the lowest point. No other telephone 
company in the state, operating as many 
telephones in a city the size of Erie, is 
doing business at as low rates as ours.” 


tele- 





The Eden (Wis.) Telephone Co. 
Changes Owners. 


H. G. Brooks, for 15 years in the em- 
ploy of the Wisconsin Telephone Co. has 
putchased the property of the Eden Tele- 
phone Co., of Eden, and is now installed 
in control of the property. 

The Eden company was a stock com- 
pany officered by G. Rohlfs as president; 
J. Rohlfs as general manager, and George 
Flood as secretary. A number of farmers 
residing in the vicinity served occupied 
positions on the board of directors and 
held the stock. The sale included the 
lines, equipment appurtenances together 
with a modern house in the village of 
Eden where the central offices are in- 
stalled. 

Approximately 300 subscribers situated 
in the towns of Eden, Osceola, Empire, 
Marshfield, Forest and Byron are served 
by the Eden company. Plans are being 
made by Mr. Brooks for greatly improv- 
ing the system. 


What Is Telephone Worth? Ask 
$2,500 Because of Its Removal. 


Wilhelm and Bertha Hardekopf re- 
cently began suit in the district court at 
Fergus Falls, Minn., against the Effington 
Telephone Co. for $2,500 for removing 
their telephone. The company claims that 
they were using the telephone for pur- 
poses of gossip, thus depriving others of 
its use, and that they used obscene and 
abusive language over it. 

Mrs. Hardekopf, in her complaint, al- 
leges that the line was cut while she 
was ill of smallpox and that the excite- 
ment incident to the affair caused her 
such a shock that her temperature fell 
from 104 to 94. She also alleges that she 
was humiliated and deprived of the com- 
fort and consolation of conversing with 
friends while she was ill. 
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Principles of Telephone Traffic 


One of a Series of Articles Setting Forth the Fundamental Elementary 






Principles of Telephone Traffic Work—Every Operator and Manager Should 
Read These Articles—Trunking and the Distribution of Trunk Traffic 


By E. L. Gaines 


Traffic Superintendent, Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


It is not considered practicable to build 
a multiple switchboard with the capacity 
of over 10,000 subscribers’ lines. When 
an exchange system exceeds this size, the 
territory covered by the lines is districted 
into different areas, and branch offices, or 
sub-exchanges are built with all sub- 
scribers’ lines in each district terminating 
in the office in that particular area. 

Calls are trunked from one office to 
another by means of special trunking cir- 
cuits provided for that purpose. Modern 
trunking practices and equipment have 
been developed to such a point that it is 
useless to go back over the history of the 
development and trace the various meth- 
ods employed in the past to accomplish 
the desired ends. A moderna trunking 
system might be described as a double- 
track arrangement of lines between two 
or more offices in which the traffic on 
each group of trunks is always in one 
direction. 

Subscribers’ calls originating in one 
office are completed in the subscribers’ 
multiple in that office, if the line called 
for also terminates in that office. If, how- 
ever, the line called for terminates in 
another office, the operator completes the 
call over special trunking circuits to the 
other office, which terminate on what are 
called B positions in the terminating of- 
fice. An order wire or call circuit is 
provided by means of which each opera- 
tor answering subscribers’ calls (termed 
the A operator) connects directly with 
the B operator requesting of her the 
called subscriber’s line. 

The B operator, upon receiving the re- 
quest, does not repeat the number to the 
A operator but immediately responds by 
assigning the number of an idle trunk 

which the A operator uses in establishing 
the connection from her office. The B 
:perator then connects the same trunk 
with the number requested by the A 
operator and the connection is completed. 

The services of two operators—one A 
nd one B operator—are thus required in 
he handling of every trunk connection. 

The subscriber, in giving his number, 
is not aware of the fact that more than 
one operator handles his connection. The 
call is passed from the A to the B opera- 

tor while the A operator is cut off of the 
calling subscribers’ circuit, and the trunk 
assignment is received and the two con- 
nections are completed without the call- 
ing subscribers’ knowledge. No trunking 
system that requires the subscriber to re- 


quest a second operator, or to give his 
number twice, should be allowed where 
there is any very great amount of traffic. 

Between small widely-separated offices 
where the traffic is light, single-track or 
two-way trunking is permissible, although 
its advisability is always questionable. In 
the single-track system the trunks are 
ended in jacks and signals at each end 
and are multipled before the operators 
in each of the two offices. 

Upon receiving a call for a number in 
the distant office, the operator answering 








LEARN A LESSON FROM 
YOUR ERRORS. 


Never regret a mistake or waste time 
thinking about how sorry you are you 
made one. Make a decision. Then 
act. If you are wrong, admit your 
mistake or error, then go ahead and 
do the right thing as you see it. Never 
bluff or try to cover up your mistakes. 
Mistakes are good for you, if you profit 
by them—you will never make the 
same mistake twice.—Chas. M. Schwab. 








the calling subscriber inserts the calling 
cord of the cord pair used in a trunk 
jack and rings. This causes a calling 
signal at the other end of the trunk to be 
displayed before an operator in the dis- 
tant office who again requests the number 
of the calling subscriber and completes 
the connection with the line requested. 

This method is slow, and, besides re- 
quiring the subscriber to give his num- 
ber twice, also requires practically the 
same amount of work of the operators 
involved as would the completion of two 
local connections. 

No special B operators are required 
with two-way trunking, A operators do- 
ing the work done by both the A and B 
operators in the double-track or one-way 
system. The signals used in connection 
with a two-way trunk may be either 
lights or drops. This system is often 
called the ring-down trunking system. 

With double-track or one-way trunk- 
ing, the trunk circuits are terminated in 
jacks multipled before the A operators, 
and in cords and plugs before the B 
operators. The trunks are arranged in 
numerical order having the same num- 
bers at each end. A circuit, termed a 
call circuit or order wire, is connected to 
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the B operator’s telephone circuit and is 
multipled to order-wire buttons on the 
keyshelves of the A operator positions 
in the distant office. But one call circuit 
is provided for each B operator, who re- 
ceives orders from all A operators over 
the same circuit. 

When the number of calls from one 
office to another increases to the point 
where one B operator cannot handle all 
of them, a second B position is provided, 
together with additional trunks, for carry- 
ing the extra load. A second call circuit 
button is given each A operator, connect- 
ing with the second B operator. Each A 
operator will have as many call circuits 
as there are B operators to whom she can 
pass calls. 

Trunks are either “incoming” or “out- 
going” according to whether they carry 
traffic to or from an office. An incoming 
trunk in one office is an outgoing trunk 
at the other office. All incoming trunks 
are located on £# positions and all out- 
going trunks on A positions. 

Each trunk on the B operator positions 
is equipped with ringing keys or is pro- 
vided with automatic ringing and also 
with a single supervisory light. The ring- 
ing on a trunk connection is controlled 
entirely from the B position. 

Some former practices required the B 
operator to do the ringing manually and 
an extra pilot lamp, called the ringing 
pilot, was provided which was extin- 
guished when the called subscriber ans- 
wered. The general practice today is to 
use automatic ringing entirely on B posi- 
tions. This simplifies and speeds up the 
work of the B operator. 

The supervision is cared for by the A 
operator in the same manner as a local 
call is supervised. The single supervisory 
light on each trunk on the B position 
does not light until the A operator takes 
down the connection. In case the line 
called for is busy, the 8 operator, being 
unable to make a connection with the 
busy line and also being unable to talk 
to the calling party, inserts the trunk 
plug in one of a row of jacks termed 
the “busy-back.” These jacks are all con- 
nected with a machine giving an inter- 
mittent buzzing tone on the calling line 
which a subscriber readily recognizes as 
an indication that the line called for is 
busy. 

The busy-back current also operates the 
calling supervisory signal on the A oper- 
ator’s position in the originating office, 
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causing it to flash on and off intermit- 
tently, much in the same manner as it 
would if the calling subscriber were to 
move his switch hook up and down, but 
with greater regularity. If the calling 
subscriber recognizes the signal, he 
hangs up and the A operator, receiving 
his disconnect signal, takes down the con- 
nection. If the calling subscriber does 
not recognize the busy-back as an indica- 
tion that the line he has called for is 
busy, the A operator goes in on his cir- 
cuit and tells him the line is busy and 
takes down the connection. 

Trunking greatly increases the chance 
for error in establishing connections ow- 
ing to the fact that the called number 
must be passed to a second operator who 
in turn must pass back to the A opera- 
tor the number of the trunk to be used, 
which must be correctly understood and 
the trunk taken up by the A operator. 

If the B operator does not understand 
the number requested, she should say 
“Repeat” and not make any trunk assign- 
ment until she is sure what number is 
wanted. The A operator should not con- 
nect with any trunk unless she is certain 
that she has the proper trunk assignment. 
If in doubt, she should repeat the num- 
ber desired to the B operator and add 
“what trunk.” Errors in trunking are 
usually due to the careless passing of 
orders and assignments between A and B 
operators. 

When the trunk traffic between two 
offices is light and only one B operator 
is required at each office, all 4 operators 
at either office pass all of their calls to 
the one B operator in the distant office. 
When the traffic becomes heavy enough 
to require more than one B operator, pro- 
vision must be made for distributing it 
evenly on the different B positions. 

The customary method of distributing 
trunk traffic is to designate by special 
marking on the order-wire buttons, the 
order wire to be used by each A operator. 
Counts of all trunk calls originating on 
each A position determine the origin of 
the trunk calls and make it possible to 
select and mark the order wires of just 
enough A positions to furnish a load for 
each B position. 

If an A operator is provided with five 
order wires over which she may pass 
calls to five B operators in a distant of- 
fice, one order-wire button will be of dif- 
ferent color than the other four buttons. 
This specially-marked button is the one 
the A operator is to use in passing her 
calls to the distant office. 

Where there are several offices to be 
trunked to, the order wires are usually 
arranged with one row of from three to 
six order-wire buttons for each office, the 
first button in each row being marked 
with the initial letter of the office 
reached over that set of order wires. 

The A operator in receiving a call for 
another office, first selects the row of 
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A BIRD IN THE HAND 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Travelling Chief Operator, lowa Independent 


Telephone Association, Des 


Moines, Iowa. 


Minnie was a telephone operator. 
worked for the Crystal City Telephone Co. for six months. 
in her the stuff of which chief operators are made. 


She earned $65 a month and had 
Minnie had 
During her six 


months with the company she had had two raises of five dollars each. 


But Minnie was a victim of Wanderlust. 


When the railroad com- 


pany advertised for a filing clerk, she applied for, and was given, the place 
at $50 a month and a fine chance for advancement. 
After another half year, she decided to be a glove clerk in Robinson’s 


department store. 


Although a good glove clerk, she stayed at this about 


the same length of time, when she started to sell Autowing mops from 


house to house. 


This was her period of highest finances but lowest perseverance. 
Minnie was a good saleswoman because when she got her foot in the 


door, the people bought mops to get rid of her. 


saw another change. 


It has been five years since I first saw Minnie. 


in one of the W. F. Silkworth 


selling hair nets. 


five and ten-cent 
Twe days later when I went into the exchange of the 


However, three months 


The other day I was 
stores. Minnie was 


Crystal City Telephone Co., she was back on position No. 5. 


Will she stay? 


It is hard to tell. 


I learned from one of the girls 


who knew her that in the five years Minnie had had eleven different 


positions. 


She seemed to always make good but would not stick to anything. 


She has what tramp printers call the “itchy foot.” 


position always means Eldorado. 
prosperity. 


To her, the next 


She is a seeker after wealth but not 
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order wires to the particular office de- 
sired, then selects and uses the specially- 
marked order-wire button in that row 
which connects her with the proper B 
operator in the office desired. 

Busy-hour loadings of B positions must 
be closely watched to prevent congestion 
of calls at such times, and overloaded 
positions should be immediately relieved 
by changing markings on order-wire but- 
tons at A positions in the distant offices. 
thus throwing the calls to other B posi- 
tions that are not overloaded. 





Politics Barred in Public Utility 
Rate-Fixing in Illinois. 
Politics will not be permitted to enter 
into rate fixing by the new Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, Frank L. Smith, 
chairman of that body, declared in Chi- 
cago, July 27, in a “first and last state- 
ment” outlining the commission’s rate- 

making policy. 

After attorneys for the surface lines 
had filed an answer to the city’s 5-cent 
fare petition, declaring that until wages 
are reduced street cars cannot be oper- 
ated without a deficit if a fare of less 
than 8 cents is charged, Commissioner 
Smith announced that hearing of the 
5-cent fare case will be begun Sept. 14. 
Then he said. 

“The chair is constrained to make a 
few observations. We do not wish to 


try any of these cases in the newspapers. 


Reference has been made to the attitude 
of this commission on rates—relative to 
their reduction. We are letting the work 
of the commission speak for itself. We 
are going to base our judgment upon the 
facts. Those who come before the com- 
mission may expect to get our honest 
judgment. They must expect to present 
their cases with the best of ability and all 
the evidence possible. 

“We will not render opinions as a mat- 
ter of party policy. We will not refrain 
from rendering opinions, however, when- 
ever in the judgment of this commission 
they should be rendered for any caus: 
whatsoever. This is the last statement we 
are going to make about rate-making by 
this commission.” 


Abilene, Texas, Telephone Rates 
Are Compromised. 

To avoid a battle in the courts, the 
City Commission of Abilene, Texas, and 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 
have reached a compromise whereby tele- 
phone rates in Abilene effective August 
are $5 for business and $2.50 for resi 
dence telephones. The company ha‘ 
asked an increase to $6.50 and $3 respec 
tively. The old rates were $4 and $2.2’ 

Mayor Dallas Scarborough made 
plain the commission was not agreeing 
to the raise in rates, but merelv serving 
notice that the matter would not be car 
ried into the courts. 
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‘Telephone Rates, Wages and Service 


Some Pertinent Observations on These Important Topics, and 


Their 


Relations to One Another, by the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
in the Oklahoma City Case of the Southwestern Be!l Telephone Co. 


In the order recently issued by the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission au- 
thorizing the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to readjust its rates in Okla- 
homa City, the commission made a num- 
ber of observations of a more or less gen- 
eral character that are of considerable in- 
terest. 

The seductive power of publicity of the 
proper kind is recognized by and com- 
mented upon by the commission in these 
words: 

“It may be remarked that the purpose 
and intent of the advertisements, as far as 
the commission has had a chance to ob- 
serve, appears to be to influence public 
opinion toward a passive attitude in regard 
te the increases herein sought and to 
avoid active public opinion to the grant- 
ing of such increases. It suygests that 
the public is less likely to howl over 
being hit if a psychological anaesthetic be 
administered ahead of that blow.” 

We believe that the Oklahoma commis- 
sion is correct in its conclusion as to the 
anaesthetic possibilities of advertising in 
advance of rate increases. The difficulty 
is that there are always some persons who 
prefer to suffer all the pain and torture of 
an operation rather than to take an an- 
aesthetic to ease the blow. Those persons 
are always of the class included under the 
name radical. They have to have actual 
experience to learn things—‘reasoning a 
thing out” never appeals to them as a 
practicable proposition. They 
tvally have the experience. 

The Southwestern Bell in its application 
for increased rates stated that it had de- 
ferred making a request for rate increases 
in the hope that there would be favorable 

‘hanges in conditions generally. 

Referring to this statement the commis- 

sion said that it is “glad to be able to 
voice the conviction that this hope is 
zradually being realized in declining costs 

if at least some factors in the applicant's 
peration, and that any schedule of rates 

‘stablished at this time may be expected 

) be, in the course of a few months, ma- 

terilally more favorable to the applicant 

han at the present time. 

“While the World War is physically, if 
1ot legally ended, as far as the United 
states is concerned, the effect of the con- 
litions to which it gave rise has not passed 

‘way and must be taken into considera- 

tion. The cost of living to the individual, 

and to the average business concern, 
scended during and immediately follow- 

‘ng the war to a degree unprecedented in 

America since the days of the war between 

the States. 


must ac- 


“The average business concern adapted 
itself measurably to the abnormal situa- 
tion by adding its margin of profit to the 
price of commodities in which it dealt, 
and the individual paid the final price, 
whatever it proved to be. Salaries and 
wages mounted, not proportionately to the 
cest of living, but very materially, and 
the individual salaried wage 
earner found it possible to get along by 


person or 








HEADACHES AND 
BACKACHES. 


Labor needs a few headaches to 
understand capital, and capital a few 
backaches to understand labor, while 
reform needs to get its hair cut to 
understand either.—Irving T. Bush. 








curtailing his expenditures as drastically 
as his physical needs would permit. 

“In sharp contrast tothe situation of the 
average business concern, or the indivi- 
dual, was the public utility of any char- 
acter. It was subject to governmenta: 
regulation, both as to its rates and prac- 
tices and, while it experienced practically 
the same rise in cost of living as did the 
average business concern and the indi- 
vidual, it was without power to keep its 
margin of profit in advance of the on- 
coming costs, or to curtail materially its 
physical needs, because regulation was a 
bar to rate increases at will and had kept 
expenditures restricted practically to ac- 
tual needs at all times. 

“The public utilities appealed to the regu- 
lating bodies for relief, and the country’s 
official heads, including the President of 
the United States, appealed to the regu- 
lating bodies in the utilities’ behalf. Re- 
st-onding to such appeals, and taking ju- 
dicial knowledge of the facts which were 
apparent to anyone at all informed on the 
subject, the courts and commissions estab- 
lished higher rate schedules almost uni- 
versally. 

“The utilities then granted such wage 
increases as were possible but, in most 
branches of the utility field, wage advances 
were not commensurate with the increased 
cost of living, and in the telephone field 
this was especially true hecause pre-war 
wage scales were so low.” 

The views of the commission regard- 
ing wages are interesting and support the 
contention of TELEPHONY that wages of 
telephone employes have been too low 
and now that they are at such a point as 
to compare favorably with other indus- 
tries in their vicinities and attract the ef- 
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ficient type of employes, should be main- 
The 


showing 


referred to a 
telephone 
wages in Oklahoma City for the 
1914 and 1921. 

This showed that in 1914 Oklahoma City 
operators received during the first month 
of service from $3.90 to $5.10 per week, 


tained. commission 


schedule operators’ 


years 


the lower amount being paid during the 
first two weeks and the higher amount for 
the remainder of the month. Thereafter 
they were paid the lower or higher amount 
according to ability, which was decided by 
The schedule 
of wages increased 30 cents per week the 
third month, 30 more the fifth 
month, 30 cents more the seventh month, 


the supervisor. maximum 


cents 


and 30 cents more the eleventh month, so 
that, after one year's service, if a girl 
were considered efficient, she was advanced 
to $6.30 per week. 

She received another 30 cents advance 
the 15th month, another the 19th month, 
and could reach $7.20 per week at the end 
oi 23 months. At the end of the 28th 
month she could begin drawing $7.50 per 
week and in three years could earn $7.80 

At the time she worked an eight-hour 
day, working six ovt of ten Sundays; re- 
ceived double time for Sunday work and 
nothing for Sundays off duty. 

The 1921 schedule is materially higher. 
The operator draws $12 per week for the 
first month. She is advanced to $12.50 
the second month; to $13 the fourth 
month, to $14 the ninth month, to $15 the 
13th month, to $16 the 25th month and to 
$17 the 37th month or rather after three 
years of service. 

The 1921 schedule is based on six days 
per week and eight hours per day. 
distance operators draw $1 per week addi- 
tional. Time and a half is allowed for 
Sunday work and additional payment of 


Long 


$! per week to operators working after 


6:00 p. m.; $1.50 per 
p. m., 


week after 8:00 
and $2 per week after 10:00 p. m., 
including all night operators. 

The average wage paid to operating em- 
ployes, including chief operators and su- 
pervisors, in 1914, was $39.80 per month, 
while the average in 1921 is $79.40, the 
increase of the average wage paid being 
about 100 per cent. 

“It will be noted,” says the commission, 
“that the application stated that operators’ 
wages had increased approximately 150 
per cent since 1915, which is true—not as 
t» the average operator’s wage—but as to 
wages paid operators after three years’ 
service. 

“Consideration of these wage schedules 
is important in view of the fact that out 
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of each $100 paid by the applicant for op- 
erating expenses, $70 goes for wages. 
The commission is convinced that the 
average operator’s wage today of $79.40 
per month is not an excessive compen- 
sation for the service performed. 

These servants of the public perform a 
service as nerve-racking and exacting as 
any in the utility field within the knowl- 
edge of the commission. We know of but 
few other positions where a let-down in 
attention to duty for a period of a few 
seconds only is as certain to bring cen- 
sure upon the delinquent. It is not a 
matter of life and death, as delinquency 
on the part of a railroad engineer or teleg- 
rapher is likely to be, but it is more exact- 
ing than those latter responsibilities in the 
fact that the operator must not only give 
constant attention to duty, but occupy 
throughout the hours of service practically 
the same posture of head, body and limbs. 

While it is doubtless true that, were the 
applicant to reduce its operators’ wage 
schedule, it could replace, with others will- 
ing to work at the reduced wages, most of 
those who would leave its service on ac- 
count of the reduction, it is equally prob- 
able that those who would be first to leave 
the service of the applicant would be the 
most experienced and efficient employes, 
and the public soon would find itself in a 
state of constant exasperation and ‘indig- 
nation by reason of a swift recurrence of 
demoralized service. This the commission 
will not knowingly permit to occur. 

While a reduction of operating ex- 
penses by a cut in the wages of operators 
would contribute materially to the net 
earnings under any rate schedule that 
might be prescribed, and might be the 
pivot upon which the result of operation 
would turn from red to black on the 
ledger, this commission will not suggest 
a reduction in this account and will not 
knowingly bring about a condition which 
will force or reasonably justify such a 
reduction.” 


Courts Hold Up Enforcement of 
Kansas Commission’s Orders. 


In its issue of July 28, The Topeka 
Daily Capital declares that every decision 
or order of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission in the last six months has 
either been reversed by the district and 
federal courts or the supreme court or 
orders have been issued to restrain the 
commission from enforcing its orders 
while the cases are dragging through the 
courts. 

It is a fact, however, that in most of 
the cases the courts are requiring a bond 
on the part of the corporations, pending 
final settlements. 

The purpose of the public utilities com- 
mission is to regulate public service cor- 
porations, but every move the commission 
has made to regulate a corporation has 
been balked in some one of the courts. 
It is significant to note, Chairman Clyde 
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M. Reed, of the commission, declares, 
that in every case pending against it, the 
commission has not tried to reduce rates 
—it has merely tried to maintain rates as 
they are without allowing increases. With 
cost of labor, cost of living, cost of ma- 
terial and cost of everything going down. 
Chairman Reed says, the commission can 
see no reason for increasing the revenues 
of public service corporations. 
“However,” says the Capital, “there are 
those 37 orders of the commission which 
are in durance in the courts and not one 
single note of gladness pervades the 
gloom of the commission rooms. The 
commissioners are not howling with joy 








PRODUCTION COSTS. 


Fundamentally, we must get our pro- 
duction costs down. That lies only 
along the road of increased efficiency 
in our whole industrial machine. It 
means a willingness of our working 
people to put forth every effort that 
is in them consistent with health, 
proper family life, and good citizen- 
ship. The surest road to a continued 
high wage, and the surest safeguard 
against unemployment is to remove 
every restriction on effort.—Herbert 
Hoover. 








over their success in regulating the cor- 
porations.” 

Some of the cases pending are not of 
interest other than locally, but many of 
them affect the whole state and almost 
every business interest in the state. The 
telephone cases which have been decided 
against the commission or the utilities di- 
vision of the old industrial court, or 
which are now pending, including every 
case the commission has tried in six 
months, are as follows: 

Application of Rocky Ford Milling & 
Power Co., to vacate order directing 
plaintiff to discontinue interference with 
electric lines of Wamego Telephone Co. 
Lines still interfering. 

Application of the People’s Home Tele- 
phone Co. to vacate order. refusing to 
permit plaintiff to discontinue flat rate 
service in certain towns in Leavenworth 
county. Still pending in Shawnee court. 

Three applications of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., to vacate or- 
der which denied the company the right 
to discontinue free or flat rate service 
between certain towns in Kansas. Courts 
set aside order. 

Application of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for injunction to prevent in- 
terference with its charging increased 
rates in Lyons, Atchison, El Dorado, 
Hutchinson, Arkansas City and Winfield. 
Company is charging increased rates. 
Case pending in Shawnee court. 

Application of Rocky Ford Milling & 
Power Co., to vacate order directing it 
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to discontinue electric interference with 
certain lines of Wamego Telephone Co. 
Still pending in Shawnee court. Second 
attempt to stop line interference which 
still continues. 

Application of Kansas City Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co., to prevent commis- 
sion from holding hearings as to division 
of toll charges between plaintiff and local 
exchanges. Commission did not hold the 
hearings. 

Application of Liberal Telephone Co., 
for injunction to prevent commission 
with interfering with increased telephone 
rates. Company is charging increased 
rates. 

Linwood Telephone Co., application for 
injunction to prevent interference with 
rate increase at Linwood. Still pending. 

Application of Claflin Telephone Co., 
for injunction to prevent interference 
with rate hike of Claflin. Charging in- 
creased rates. 

Application of Shawnee Independent 
Telephone Co., for injunction to prevent 
commission interfering with rate hike at 
Rossville. Company is collecting in- 
creased rates at Rossville, Silver Lake 
and Delia. 

Application of Scott City Telephone 
Co., for injunction to prevent interfer- 
ence with rate increase. Pending in 
Shawnee court. 

Application of Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for injunction against inter- 
terence with rate increase in six Kansas 
towns. Collecting increased rates. 

Application of commission to compel 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., to put 
old rates into effect. Held up by state 
supreme court pending hearing in Shaw- 
nee court in September. 

The commission’s effort to bring its 
rate cases to trial in courts located with- 
in the county affected by its decision 
failed July 21 when Justice John Mar- 
shall, of the state supreme court, ordered 
Judge O. P. Fuller, of the district court 
of Crowley county, to keep hands off of 
the Bell telephone rate case until it is 
decided one way or the other in Shaw- 
nee county. 

The commission announced when it 
filed mandamus action in Cowley county 
that its plan was to bring its cases before 
courts of jurisdiction within the locality 
affected by the rates. Winfield, one of 
the six Kansas towns affected in the 
Southwestern rate case, is in Cowley 
county as is also Arkansas City, another 
one of the six towns. 

According to the action of Justice 
Marshall in granting an alternative writ, 
Judge Fuller cannot proceed with the 
cases brought in his ‘court until after all 
cases pending in the Shawnee county 
court have been settled. Meanwhile the 


six towns affected will pay the new ad- 
vanced telephone rates pending a final 
decision of the Shawnee county district 
court. 
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What Is Your Company Doingr | 





Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

At the annual Ad-Mlasque of the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Advertising Club, the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. took part in 
a novel allegorical pageant, the theme of 
which was the old and familiar legend, 
“Sleeping Beauty.” 

The performance of the Pacific organi- 
zation depicted the telephone as one of 
the advertising mediums by 
which Prince Publicity awak- 
ened Princess California, and 
then at Publicity’s command, 
told the World about the hith- 
erto Sleeping Princess. 

The Pacific Telephone Maga- 
zine in a recent issue presented 
an interesting account of the 
pageant: 

“The production consisted of 
an animated telephone in cos- 
tume, 10 grotesque living tele- 
phone poles 20 feet high, and a 
walking world six feet in 
diameter. When Prince Pub- 
licity discovered the Sleeping 
Princess, he summoned his ad- 
vertising media and the poles 
came walking into the audi- 
torium in single file, led by 
their captain, the telephone, and 








Then came the grand finale, or the pa- 
rade of the entire pageant around the 
auditorium, in which the telephone fol- 
lowed by the poles and emblem led the 
march.” 

In commenting upon the performance, 
the president of the advertising club ex- 
pressed the opinion that the telephone 


exhibit made the hit of the evening and 
stated that it was his belief that the per- 





Does the modern telephone make peo- 
ple impolite? 

We asked this question the other day 
of a clever young lady who has made 
a study of the question and she promptly 
threw up her hands. 

“T don’t believe the telephone MAKES 
them impolite. I prefer to believe that 
they are naturally :mpolite, but that when 
they are talking face to face with some 














followed by the Pacific tele- 
phone company’s emblem. 

As soon as the last pole appeared, they 
formed into a company front for- 
mation and marched down the au- 
ditorium floor, amidst thunderous ap- 
plause of thousands of spectators. 

Just before they reached the Princess’ 
throne, they maneuvered into a left and 
right oblique formation, which brought 
them into two single columns directly in 
front of the Princess and her entire court, 
some 300 subjects. 

Then Prince Publicity walked up to 
Princess California and presented his reti- 
nue, the advertising media, and the poles 
howed in humble reverence. 

After the Princess was fully awakened 

} the possibilities of advertising, the poles 
naneuvered into a single file formation 
vhich reached the entire length of the 
uditorium, some 400 feet. The tele- 
bone walked up to Prince Publicity and 
the World :ppeared at the other end of 
he line of poles. Then Prince Publicity 
clephoned over long distance and told the 
World about Princess California’s unpar- 
illeled climate, her wonderful charms and 
her natural resources. 

The poles then maneuvered into a col- 

mn of twos, the telephone taking its 
place at the head and the company’s em- 
blem in the rear, directly behind the last 
two poles. 


formance would remain in the memory of 


the thousands who witnessed it for years 
to come. 





In looking over a recent issue of 
“Upper Cuts”, a live wire magazine is- 
sued by the sales department of Thomp- 
son Yards, Inc., Minneapolis, we stopped 
short at a page carrying the title, “Does 
Telephoning Make Rough Necks?” 

That sounded interesting and we start- 
ed to read the article. The more we read, 
the more it was impressed upon our 
mind that we were reading an article 
that should be carefully read by every 
telephone manager and then given to the 
editor of his local newspaper for pub- 
lication. It’s one of the best articles dis- 
cussing courtesy in the use of the tele- 
phone we have ever read. Read it and 
you'll undoubtedly be of the same opin- 
ion. Here it is: 

Does Telephoning Make Rough Necks? 

What is there about a telephone that 
causes well-bred, polite business men to 
develop into rough necks every time they 
pick up a telephone? 

What is there about the innocent-look- 
ing little instrument that causes well- 
poised, genteel women to promptly lay 
aside all evidences of good breeding the 
minute they answer the telephone? 
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Unique Method for Advertising Long Dis tance—Prince Publicity Talked to the World. 


one they are ashamed to be discour- 
When they talk over the tele 
phone, however, they cannot see the per- 
son to whom they are talking, so they 
permit themselves to talk just the way 
they like to talk to people.” 

The young lady went on: “I am em- 
ployed by a 


teous. 


large corporation to look 
after its telephone department. I spend 
all of my time doing it. I listen to 
thousands of requests for numbers every 
day. I hear people talking to each other. 
I have people ask me for all kinds of in- 
formation. I CAN TRUTHFULLY 
SAY THAT OUT OF ALL THE PEO- 
PLE EMPLOYED BY THIS COM- 
PANY, I ONLY KNOW OF THREE 


WHO INVARIABLY USE THE 
TELEPHONE CORRECTLY !” 

Our astonishment at the small per- 
centage must have produced an excla 


mation of doubt because she promptly 
elaborated upon her statement. 

“You probably think I am exaggerat 
ing, but I am not. We have hundreds 
of calls every hour and I know what I 
am talking about. I know that Mr. A 
will be polite until about eleven o'clock 
in the morning. Then he begins to be 
peevish. He snaps off his answers. His 
answers show marked irritation. He has 


a polite spell for about an hour and a 
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Fig. 1—Subscriber No. 60 Calling Subscriber No. 42 
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Fig. 2—Subscriber No. 42 Calling Toll 


Fig. 3—Toll Call Incoming to Subscriber No. 60 
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The Simplicity of the C. A. X. Switchboard 


HE diagrams on the opposite page serve to illustrate the 
extremely simple yet effective way in which the C. A. X. 
switchboard handles the local and toll calls of its subscribers. 


Every local line entering the C. A. X. terminates on a line 
switch. Figure 1 shows how the connection is built up when 
subscriber No. 60 calls subscriber No. 42.. When subscriber No. 60 
lifts his receiver, the connection is extended to an idle connector. 
Dialing No. 42 causes the connector to extend the call to sub- 
scriber No. 42. 

Figure 2 shows an outgoing toll call initiated by subscriber 
No. 42. Dialing the toll number (No. 22) causes the connector to 
connect with the toll trunk, and operate a ring-down drop on the 
distant toll board. 


Figure 3 shows an incoming toll call to subscriber No. 60. 
The distant toll operator has direct access to the toll connector. 
Dialing No. 60 connects her through the bank multiple to sub- 
scriber No. 60. 


Strowger C. A. X. equipment gives first class, continuous 
service 24 hours a day without operators. Installed in a com- 
pany’s outlying exchanges, the C. A. X. at once places such ex- 
changes on a paying basis, and the service rendered insures sub- 
scriber satisfaction. 





We will be glad to explain further details of this equip- 
ment, and their application to your exchanges, without 
obligation to you. | 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
. BRANCH OFFICES: 
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New York City Philadelphia Boston Detroit 
21 East 40th St. The Bourse Bldg. 445 Tremont Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 
Cleveland Columbus Rochester Pittsburgh 
415 Cuyahoga Bldg. 516 Ferris Bldg. 519 Arlington Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 


Kansas City 
1001 New York Life Bldg. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London 
Compagnie Francaise pour |’Exploitation des Procédés 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 
Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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half in the afternoon, and then he keeps 
getting more and more grouchy until 
quiting time. 

“Mr. B. is impossible. He grabs his 
telephone—yells ‘HELLO’ in a gruff, in- 
sulting manner, and makes everyone 
angry who calls him on the telephone. 
He makes no attempt to be polite, and 
seems to regard every call as a personal 
insult. 

“Of course, we have dozens of people 
who use the telephone constantly who 
‘get by’ with it in fairly good shape. 
They have no particular faults. At the 
same time they do not make as good an 
impression on the telephone as they do 
when you meet them personally. 

“IT do not want to give you the idea 
that everybody misuses the telephone. 
The group that I have just mentioned 
takes in a large percentage of the users 
in our office. They use the telephone 
constantly, and in 90 per cent of the 
cases CORRECTLY. Then something 
happens! They fly off the handle and 
the damage is done.” 

* * * 


Upon the urgent invitation of the 
young lady we “sat in” on the switch- 
board one morning. Some sort of a 
contraption was fastened to the board so 
we could hear any incoming or outgoing 
call which the operator wanted us to 
“listen-in” on. 

The first thing that caused us to get 
hot under the collar was the gruffness 
with which the average person DE- 
MANDED a certain number or party. 

“Give me Number So and So,” was the 
common demand. “Please” was elimi- 
nated in 95 per cent of the cases. The 
same man who would never think of 
asking the operator for anything else 
without saying “Please” would demand 
this or that in a way which would make 
the average’ human being blaze with 
anger. 

Any red-blooded husband would 
promptly knock a man down if he ad- 
dressed his wife in the same tone of 
voice as he himself used in making many 
of the requests. The same man who 
would become indignant if his daughter 
was talked to rudely would turn to the 
telephone and address the operator in a 
tone which would cause her to turn red 
to the tip of her ears. 

Thirty minutes of “listening-in” was 
enough to cause us to want to step out 
and soundly thrash half a dozen guys 
whom we thought pretty well of up to 
the time when they revealed their real 
selves in using the telephone. 

In the olden days when prohibition was 
more or less unknown, it used to be said 
that if you wanted to know what kind 
of a fellow a certain man was, you 
never would actually know until some- 
time when he had taken on a few more 
drinks than he should. 

Then the old real self showed up! 
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Whether the saying was true or not 
is a question which we never heard de- 
cided. It matters not. 

We have, however, made up our minds 
that the REAL SELF does show up 
when a person uses the telephone. 

You may be polite, suave, genteel, well- 
poised, and all that when you are talk- 
ing to a person face to face—but, if you 
are a rough neck, it will show up when 
you use the telephone! 

You may smile and try to absolve 
yourself or to imagine yourself out of 
the group of people who do not use the 
telephone properly, but it’s a safe bet 
that the majority of your telephonic com- 
munications during the day are crude 
and, in most instances, ungentlemanly or 
unladylike. 

* ag * 

On the day that we “listened-in”’, we 
were shocked to learn that many of the 
women who telephoned were even worse 
than the men. In most instances this 








REAL LIVING. 


To work, to help, and to be helped, 
to learn sympathy through suffering, 
to learn faith by perplexity, to reach 
truth through wonder; behold! this is 
what it is to prosper; this is what it 
is to live.—Phillips Brooks. 








bad temper was apparently caused by im- 
patience. 

“Central” had been a trifle slow in an- 
swering or had given the wrong num- 
ber, or some other tenth-of-a-second 
error had set Milady’s jagged nerves on 
edge, and sparks were flying! 

As a whole, however, we found that 
the average woman can use the telephone 
as wretchedly as the average man. 

On this particular morning the whole 
family came trailing past our expectant 
ears. Father, son, daughter and mother 
were all there, and how hideous most of 
them appeared in their telephonic garb. 

Beyond any shadow of a doubt we 
were convinced by the young lady in 
charge of the telephone that the general 
public had very little idea of telephone 
etiquette. 

“Some nights when I go home,” she 
continued, “I am all but a wreck. I can’t 
understand why it doesn’t dawn on some 
people that the telephone can be made 
a wonderful asset to any business house. 
It hardly seems possible that concerns 
would permit employes to answer the 
telephone as they do. It drives so much 
business away!” 

* * « 

It has always seemed to us that a 
person should talk over the telephone in 
much the same manner as he would talk 
if he were addressing the person face to 
face. 

If this were done there would be less 
ranting and yelling and rough stuff. Or, 
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if you prefer to put it the other way, if 
people talked to each other face to face 
the way they do over the telephone, there 
would be shorter conversations and more 
fist fights! 

* * * 

It is said of a rather prominent lady 
in a western city that when she was 
much younger than she now is, she was 
known as the “homeliest girl in the high 
school.” This statement seemed to be 
verified by her utter lack of suitors after 
she had graduated. 

There appeared to be no one who 
sought her hand, and so, as her class- 
mates were married and scattered to the 
four corners of the earth, the unattrac- 
tive girl found herself rather left alone 
and naturally lonesome. 

Finally, she took up business and much 
of her work was done over the tele- 
phone. So successful was she that with- 
in a short time she became known 
throughout the city as the “girl with the 
beautiful voice.’ A successful business 
man who had been too busy to think of 
matrimony until he heard the voice, sud- 
denly found himself infatuated with it 
to the extent that he sought an intro- 
duction to its owner, and eventually in- 
duced her to become his wife. 


All of which goes to show that the 
way you talk to people on the telephone 
has as much to do with their liking you 
and your company as anything else you 


can do. 
* * * 


There are probably as many “goat-get- 
ters” who telephone as there are in any 
other of the many walks of life. 

Funny little habits fasten themselves 
upon people who use the telephone regu- 
larly—habits which irritate the listener. 

As an example, permit us to introduce 
to you the man who picks up his tele- 
phone when it rings, and loudly bawls 
out: 
“Y-y-y-e-e-s-s- 

If you wish to test the asininity of this 
method of .acknowledgment, picture your- 
self coming down the street. This 
cuckoo is about to met you when he rec- 
ognizes you and yells: 


“Y-y-y-e-e-s-s- !” 


? 


What would you think of his introduc- 
tion to the conversation 
pected to follow? 


which is ex- 


Is there any good reason on earth why 
anybody should pick up a telephone and 
bawl “YES” into it? 

If you say it softly and pleasantly, 
the fellow at the other end will promptly 
experience an uncontrollable desire t« 
slap you gently but firmly on the wrist! 

If you speak it with a falling inflec- 
tion, he will immediately want to kill 
you! 

“YES” is a little word, but when it is 
chucked into the mouthpiece of a tele- 
phone, it immediately becomes as dan- 
gerous as a bomb. 
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Not person in ten thousand can 
say it over the telephone instead of “Hel- 
lo” and get away with it. 

“Hello” can be handled without a great 
deal of difficulty, and as a result is used 
almost universally where it is not possi- 
ble to use the name of the firm in an- 
swering the ring. 

As we have repeatedly said before, the 
person who is calling is invariably anxi- 
ous to know whether the proper connec- 
tion has been made. Therefore, the per- 
son who answers the call confers a 
great favor upon the called when the an- 
swer is: 

“Thompson Yards, 
and-So speaking.” 

Dick Reed, salesmanager at Mitchell, 
S. D., is an adept! He has a pleasant 
lilt to it that pleases the customer and 
he has it down to a science. In fact, the 
reply is now almost automatic—so much 


one 


Incorporated, So- 
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so, in fact, that when a customer recent- 
ly drove onto the scale for a load of 
coal, Dick threw open the scale window 
and pleasantly addressed a very much 
surprised old friend with: “Thompson 
Yards, Incorporated—Reed speaking.” 





Every once in a while an incident hap- 
pens which that the public has 
respect for the telephone operator and 
the service she renders. Such an instance 
is reported from the Grand Chain (IIl.) 
exchange of the Murphysboro Telephone 
Co. 

Recently a_ traveling entered a 
place of business in Grand Chain and 
asked for the use of the telephone. The 
traveling man placed a call for a rural 
subscriber and the operator reported 
“Line is busy.” 


shows 


man 


He immediately began to abuse the 
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operator, with a result that the business 
man ordered him out, and denied him the 
use of his telephone. He told him he 
might be able to get by with such lan- 
guage and abuse toward 
other exchanges, but that he was familiar 
with the character of that the 
Grand Chain operator rendered, and knew 
that such abuse was entirely uncalled for. 


operators at 


service 


Physicians in Peoria, Ill., are arranging 
for establishing a physicians’ and nurses’ 
telephone exchange. It will be housed 
somewhere near the center of the city and 
the object is to provide a way by which 
any physician can be _ located. 
will be available in the same way. 


Nurses 


In the telephone directory it is planned 
to use the office telephone of the doctor 
as now but under it to also give the num- 
ber of the exchange. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State sodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Accountant Asks Commission Per- 
mission to Sue it for Libel. 
On June 23, 1921, the Kansas Public 
Utilities Commission filed a written opin- 
ion in six cases concerning the local 
telephone exchange rates in the exchanges 
of the Southewestern Bell Telephone Co. 
at Hutchinson, Lyons, Eldorado, Atchi- 
son, Winfield and Arkansas City. The 
cases were referred to as dockets, Nos. 
°567-8-9 and 3642-3-4, and the opinion 
was written by Chairman Reed and con- 
curred in by Commissioners Russell and 
Greenleaf. Extracts were published in 
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In the opinion mentioned, the commis- 
sion took occasion to charge that the tes- 
timony of the accountant was false; that 
he had been guilty of a flagrant outrage 
ipon good faith and reasonable acccunt- 
1g and decent public morals, and that he 
bad been guilty of an attempt, under oath, 

» deceive the commission by introducing 

ilse and misleading testimony and was a 
noral perjurer. 

These statements of the commissioners, 
ie accountant states, are each and every 
ne of them unfounded and unwarranted, 
nd he declares the official record of his 

stimony and the exhibits introduced by 

im will show them to be so. 

In a letter to the commission dated July 
the accountant referred to says: 
“Under ordinary circumstances a man 
vhose character is aspersed is given an 
portunity for vindication and redress 
‘*y means of a suit for libel in which 
he truth or falsity of the charges of 
hich he complains is directly in issue, 
out Tam informed by counsel that as pub- 





lic utility commissioners dealing with this 
matter in your official capacity, any state- 
iments made by you, however unfounded 
and unwarranted, are absolutely privi- 
leged, and no liability is incurred by you 
on account of them, so that if you avail 
yourself of your privilege I am helpless 
against your charges. 

“The purpose of this communica- 
tion is therefore to inquire whether in 
the event of a suit by me for libel, you 
will waive your privilege and permit the 
case to be decided upon its merits; that 
is, upon a determination of the truth or 
falsity of the charges you have made 
against me. 

“T am a young man with a family and 
with a name hitherto unblemished. The 
statements made by you affecting my 
integrity and morals have been published 
‘roadcast throughout the country. No 
course for vindication is open to me ex- 
cept a suit against you—and that is open 
only by your consent. Will you waive 


your privilege and give me the opportunity 


for vindication before a court and jury 
that but for your official character would 
be my right?” 


Rates in District of Columbia Con- 
tinued for Six Months. 

Telephone rates charged by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. in the 
District of Columbia will be continued in 
effect until February 28, 1922, as the re- 
sult of an order issued July 26 by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

These rates were allowed in an order 
issued January 27 and were to expire 


July 31. In its order issued last January, 
the commission established a tentative 
fair value of the company’s property as 
of November 30, 1920, at $12,798,290.18. 

Evidence was presented by the com- 
pany showing that its net income as of 
May 31, 1921, was $621,644.12, allowance 
being made for certain adjustments 
amounting in total to a reduction of $39,- 
329.46 from the net income as shown by 
the company’s reports to the commis- 
sion. This income gives a rate of return 
for the year ended May 31, 1921, the 
commission finds, of 4.86 per cent on the 
tentative value. 

The Federation of Citizens’ Associa- 
tions, through its representative, again 
urged the commission to direct the com- 
pany to abandon the present monthly set- 
tlement basis for calls on measured serv- 
ice lines and re-establish the old system 
of annual settlements. This matter was 
carefully considered in May, 1920, when 
the question of the present rates of the 
company were before it, and the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that no evidence 
has since been presented to warrant a 
change in its decision to adhere to the 
present monthly settlement basis, which 
the commission believes is more equitable 
than the annual settlement basis. 


Fort Wayne Company Asks for 
Rehearing on Increase Rates. 
The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Ft. Wayne, has asked the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission for a rehearing 
on its petition for increased rates. The 


commission denied an increase June 29 
on a former petition by the company. 


The 
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company now asks an increase of 10 to 
25 per cent, according to the classifica- 
tion of the telephones. 

In its new petition, the company sets 
forth that the existing rates are confisca- 
tory, inadequate to maintain good service 
and insufficient to maintain the operation 
of the plant. The new petition avers that 
the commission did not abide by the evi- 
dence and erred in its conclusions. It 
sets out 14 reasons why a rehearing 
should be granted. 





Indiana Commission to Audit In- 
diana Bell’s Books. 

The Indiana Public Service, Commission 
has decided to make its own complete 
and independent audit of the books of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. before it be- 
gins hearing any of the company’s pe- 
titions for rate increases in Indiana. The 
audit is to embrace the allocation of the 
company’s general expense in Indiana to 
the exchanges and to go into detail in 
regard to every phase of expenditures, 
according to John W. McCardle, chairman 
of the commission. 

The decision was reached after the 
commission had heard arguments on a 
motion filed by Fred B. Johnson, attorney 
for the city of Muncie in the rate increase 
proposal for that’ city, requesting the 
making of such an audit for the city of 
Muncie. Commissioner Van Auken, who 
is in charge of the telephone cases, heard 
the arguments which were participated 
in by Mr. Johnson, for the city of Mun- 
cie and Frank F. Davidson, attorney for 
the company. The effect of the commis- 
sions’ decision will be to postpone for a 
month or more the hearing in the Muncie 
case, which liad been set for August 8. 


Higher Rates Are Unjust—Hear- 
ing Postponed Indefinitely. 
Telephone subscribers would be unjust- 
ly burdened if charged an increased rate 
te make up a deficiency in the long dis- 
tance toll revenues of the company, was 
the verbal opinion of J. W. Russell, com- 
missioner of the Kansas Public Utilities 
Commission after hearing the evidence at 
the hearing of the Kansas Telephone Co. 
on July 15. The company operates in 
Lawrence and Garnett and is applying 
for an increase in local rates. Final hear- 
ing of the case is to be heard later in 

the summer. 

The telephone company has questioned 
the jurisdiction of the commission in fix- 
ing toll rates. Commissioner Russell said 
that each department of the telephone sys- 
tem should have sustaining rates so one 
would not be dependent of the other. 


Commission Rules Against Rate 
and Wage Reductions. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion is of the opinion that the experience 
of the various telephone companies re- 
porting to it does not justify the claim that 
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the reduction of labor or materials has 
been sufficient to justify any reduction in 
rates, and consequently no curtailment of 
gross revenue. 

In granting the application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for an 
extension of the present schedule of ex- 
change rates for the remainder of the 
year, Commissioner Taylor discussed this 
phase of the matter at some length. The 
experience of the last five months’ opera- 
tion of the Lincoln company shows a 
slight recession in costs, the average cost 
per month per station in 1920 of $2.21 
having been lowered in the five months 
to $2.126. 

This has been partly due to the fact that 
the company has made every effort to re- 
duce its expenses, purchases being made 
sparingly and only in sufficient quantities 
to meet the imperative needs of mainte- 
nance and construction. Wares are prac- 
tically at the same point as they were six 
months ago, although reductions in the 
plant department have been accomplished 
to some extent. 

Commissioner Taylor declared against 
any reduction in wages at the present 
time. These were not advanced in the 
same proportion as they were in other 
lines of work somewhat similar. He said 
that many telephone employes remained 
in service and did loyal work during the 
war period, despite higher wages were 
being paid for similar work by other in- 
dustries, and that it would be a poor re- 
ward for their faithful services to make 
substantial cuts in wages at this time. 
As labor constitutes 90 per cent of the 
operating costs of the companies, he said 
that until there are greater reductions than 
have yet taken place in other lines, it is 
impossible for the companies to reduce 
their costs of doing business. 

In the case of the Lincoln company the 
commission says it is convinced that not 
only is every effort being made to oper- 
ate efficiently and economically, but that 
such efforts are productive of results. 
Taking the 1920 figures, the commission 
makes this comparison with the Bell, the 
largest company in the state, in direct 
operating costs: 





Bell Lincoln 

Company. Company. 

Current maintenance... ..$0.537 $0.605 

Depreciation ........... 706 627 

BE iit oa atta eG 1.126 579 

Commercial .....6..0... 399 245 

General and miscel- 

a ee ere re 136 155 
Total per station per 

Pr oc tec panes $2.904 $2.211 


The comparison for the first five months 
of 1921 show costs per station per month 
of $2.882 as the total for the Bell and 
$2.126 for the Lincoln company, making 
a difference of $0.756 per subscriber per 
month. The commission says further: 

“Not only is the company operating 
efficiently and at a reasonably low cost, 
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but its financing has been on an equally 
conservative basis. Throughout the en- 
tire war period it has paid 7 per cent on 
its common stock and 5 per cent on prac- 
tically all of its preferred. These pay- 
ments have resulted in an average of 5.8 
per cent paid in dividends on capital obli- 
gations. In view of the very conservative 
capitalization of this company, this con- 
stitutes a remarkable record and indicates 
the good standing which the company has 
in the territory in which it operates. 

“So far the company has largely 
financed itself locally through the sale of 
common stock on the basis of 7 per cent. 
Its necessary extensions and betterments 
require from a half to three quarters of a 
million dollars annually. This year its 
budget requirements for imperative im- 
provements and extensions aggregate ap- 
proximately $500,000. It is doubtful un- 
der present conditions of the money mar- 
ket, with gilt-edged securities paying from 
7% to 9 per cent, whether the company 
will be able to dispose of its common stock 
on a7 per cent basis. It will be unfortu- 
nate to the public which it serves if it 
should get into a position where it could 
not continue to dispose of its common 
stock at par. 


“During the war period the company has 
not been able to add anything to its sur- 
plus. What surplus it has, moreover, is 
practically all invested in physical prop- 
erty and devoted to the public use. It is 
possible that by the practice of further 
economy, the company will be able to 
break even in its operations for the year 
1921. 

“It is obvious, however, that if it is to 
continue to make the necessary improve- 
ments demanded by the public service that 
it cannot at this time suffer a reduction in 
revenues. The rates now in effect, there- 
fore, will be continued for a further pe- 
riod of six months. If at the end of that 
time prices of material and labor have 
declined, or if there is prospect of their 
declining, it may be possible to make some 
reduction in rates. At the present time 
the best interests of the patrons served by 
the company, as well as the company itself, 
demand a continuation of the 
rates.” 

The company, according to the com- 
mission’s findings, failed by $13,978 to 
make its bond interest and pay 5.8 per 
cent average dividends for 1920. The es- 
timate of the commission was that the 
present rates would yield a surplus of 
$15,835. The taxes increased $20,000 and 
overturned the estimate, which was re- 
markably close for so large a company. 


present 


Local and Rural Rate Increase in 
Eight Minnesota Towns. 
Local and rural telephone rates of the 
Aitkin-Deerwood Telephone Co. in eight 
Minnesota towns were increased August 1, 
under a ruling handed down by the state 
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railroad and warehouse commission re- 
cently. Here are the new net monthly 
rates at the Aitkin, Crosby, Ironton, and 
Deerwood exchanges: 


Individual line business............ 2.50 
Two-party line business........... 2.25 
Extension, business ......2...ssc0.. 0 
PSOCMRION, TESIDONCE 2s oc ccs cccccces 0 
Individual line residence............ 1.75 
Four-party line residence........... 1.25 
Rural multi-party (metallic)........ 1.50 
Rural multi-party (grounded)...... 1.25 
ee Serer re 13) 
Rural switching circuit charge...... 1.50 
Temporary disconnects — one-half 
regular rate. 

eS ee ee eee 1.00 
Extra directory listing (per issue).. .50 


The foregoing rates will also apply to 
the towns of Riverton, Cuyuna, Trom- 
mald, and Manganese, except that on in- 
dividual, two-party and multi-party busi- 
ness, and individual and four-party resi- 
dence service, a mileage charge of 50 
cents for each air line mile from the ex- 
change limits is made. 

The service charges which apply to all 
exchanges are: 


Busi- Resi- Exten- 
ness dence sion 
Sta- Sta- ° Sta- 
tions tions tions 

Instrument not in 
0 ae $2.00 $1.50 $1.00 
Instrument in place 1.50 1.00 * 





*No charge. 


The Aitkin-Deerwood Telephone Co. is 
a corporation, organized in 1910. It ope- 
rates local exchanges at Aitkin, Deerwood 
and Crosby. The towns of Ironton, Cu- 
yuna, Riverton, Trommald and Manga- 
nese are served from the Crosby exchange. 
All towns with the exception of Aitkin 
have an interchange of service. A total 
of 1,024 company-owned stations are 
served and switching for 323 rural con- 
necting stations is supplied. 


Minnesota Company Granted Con- 
ditional Rate Increase. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on July 29, granted authori- 
ty to the Sebeka Telephone Co., to place 
in effect the following schedule of month- 
ly rates, effective August 1, their con- 
tinuation after October 31, conditioned 
upon the furnishing of reasonably ade- 
quate service: 


Old New 
Individual line business. .. .$2.00 $2.50 
Extension station business.. ... Ad 
Individual line residence... 1.00 1.50 
Extension station residence. ... 50 
Rural switching charge..... 25 35 
Extension BeMS .....s.sc.: 25 


Temporary disconnects at one-half the 
regular rates for any class,of service. 


The Sebeka Telephone Co., a corpora- 
tion, began operation July 1, 1907, and 
now serves approximately 98 town sta- 
tions and performs a switching service 
for 320 rural connecting line stations. 
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The commission held that the service 
furnished by the company was not satis- 
factory and did not meet the require- 
ments of the community, and that proper 
repair and supervision of central office 
equipment had been neglected. 

The rates authorized will provide suf- 
ficient revenue to enable the company to 
furnish reasonably adequate service, and 
the continuation of the schedule autho- 
rized after 90 days from the effective 
date of the order will be conditioned 


upon the furnishing of satisfactory 
service. 
Telephone Rates at Clarkfield, 


Raised August 1. 

On August 1 telephone rates at Clark- 
field, Minn. were increased as per the fol- 
lowing schedule, under an order handed 
down July 22 by the state railroad and 
warehouse commission granting the neces- 
sary authority to the Clarkfield Telephone 
ca: 


Old New 
Individual line residence. .. .$2.00* $2.50 
Individual line residence.... 1.00 1.50 
Rural multi-party, metallic... 1.507 1.50 
Business extension ........ 50 15 
Residence extension ....... 50 50 
Extension bells ........... 25 





*Discount of $4 per year allowed when 
rental is paid one year in advance. 

+Discount of 25 cents per month al- 
lowed when rental is paid four months in 
advance. 


Service connection charges were also ap- 
proved as follows: 


Busi- Resi- Exten- 
ness dence sion 
Sta- Sta- Sta- 
tions tions tions 

Instrument not in 
OO ere 2.00 $1.50 $1.00 
Instrument in place 1.50 1.00 * 





*No charge. 


The Clarkfield Telephone Co. is a cor- 
poration organized in 1904, operating a 
local telephone exchange at Clarkfield, 
and serving 164 local and 194 rural sta- 
tions. 


Rates Increased and Ordered to 
Furnish 24-Hour Service. 
Finding the property of the Walker 
Telephone Co. of Walker, Minn., to be 
economically managed and the com- 
pany’s revenues insufficient to provide for 
depreciation and to permit a fair return 
upon the investment, the state railroad 
and warehouse commission issued an or- 
der on July 27, granting permission to 
the company to increase its rates as fol- 

lows: 


Old New 
Individual line, business...... $2.50 $2.50. 
Two-party line, business..... va’, 
Extension station, business... ... 1.00 
Individual line, residence..... 1.00 1.50 
Two-party line, residence.... 1.25 
Four-party line, residence.... ... 1.00 
Extension station, residence... .... 50 
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Rural multi-party, season serv- 
SN eee 2.00 
Rural multi-party, season serv- 
VICE, TESIGETCE. ......00005 ‘ 1.50 
Rural switching charge...... 30 35 


Connection charges were also approved 
as follows: 


Business Residence Extension 


Stations Stations Stations 
Instrument not 
in place. ..$2.00 $1.50 $1.00 
Instrument in 
ae 1.50 1.00 Nocharge 


The Walker Telephone Co. began op- 
eration May 3, 1905, and now serves ap- 
proximately 177 town stations and per- 
forms a switching service for 125 rural 
connecting line stations. 

The property of the Walker Telephone 
Co. was acquired by present owners 
through the purchase of the stock of the 
company. The transfer of the property 
was made in February, 1920, and state- 
ments covering the operations of the 
company for the 10 months of 1920, 
March 1 to December 31, and for the 
first five months of 1921, were submitted, 
together with an inventory and appraisal 
of the property. 

The commission is of the opinion that 
the service now being furnished by the 
Walker Telephone Co. is not satisfactory 
and does not meet the requirements of 
the community. An additional operator 
should be employed and a schedule of 
operators’ hours arranged so that there 
will be an operator at the switchboard 
continuously from 7:00 o’clock a. m. to 
10:00 o’clock p. m., and a night operator 
who may sleep in the office and be pre- 
pared to answer all emergency calls be- 
tween 10:00 o’clock p. m. and 7:00 o’clock 
a. m., thus furnishing a continuous 24- 
hour service. 


Troy (Mo.) Telephone Co. Granted 
Increase in Rates. 

On application of the Troy Telephone 
Co., the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission granted an increase in rates for 
service at Troy and Hawk Point, effec- 
tive August 1. The new rates are as 
follows: 


Troy Exchange— 
Business direct line, per month. .$ 2.50 


Residence direct line, per month. 1.50 
Rural or Farmer Line— 
Class A switching, per annum... 6.00 
Class B switching, per annum... 18.00 
Town subscribers, monthly. 
Hawk Point Exchange— 
Business direct line, per month.. 2.00 
Residence direct line, per month. 1.50 
Rural or Farmer Line— 
Class A switching, per annum... 6.00 
Class B switching, per annum... 18.00 


Rentals due and payable— 
Class A, quarterly. 
Class B, monthly. 
Town subscribers, monthly. 


The commission ordered that the in- 
creases authorized remain in force for a 
period of 13 months only, at the end of 
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which period such increases of rates and 
charges are to cease and the charges au- 
thorized reduced and restored to the rates 
now on file and charged by the company 
at the present time. The commission may 
hereafter, by further order, continue the 
new rates. 

The company was ordered to keep a 
full and accurate account of revenues 
and expenses and file a complete report 
at the expiration of one year after the 
effective date. 


Missouri Commission Grants In- 
crease to Lock Springs Company. 

On July 27, the Missouri Public Serv- 
ice Commission issued an order author- 
izing the Lock Springs Telephone Co., 
at Lock Springs, to place into effect on 
and after September 1, rate 
schedule. 

The telephone exchange is owned by 
J. G. Coberly and C. E. Smith, and cp- 
erated by them and their families. A 
grounded circuit, local battery service is 
furnished. Free service is given the sub- 
scribers to Carlow, Sampson, Brecken- 
ridge, Gallatin and Jamesport, the com- 
pany owning one-half of the lines to the 
connecting points. The present owners 
purchased the property on January 1, 
1921, for $2,500. 

The old and new monthly rates are as 
follows : 


a new 


Old. New. 

9 Business, direct line...... $1.00 $2.00 

29 Residence, direct line..... 1.00 1.25 
Rural— 

75 Class A switching........ 25 50 

11 Class D service.......... 50 15 


Where the subscriber owns and main- 
tains his own telephone in the city a 
reduction of 25 cents per month is al- 
lowed. 

The annual revenue from all sources 


at the proposed rates will amount to 
$1,398. 


Protests Against Payment of Com- 
mission’s Employe Expenses. 
The Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone 

Co, recently filed with the Ohio Public 

Utilities Commission a protest against 

any further assessment for the payment 

of salaries and traveling expenses of the 
employes of the commission. 

The law requires that annually, about 
\ugust 1, the commission shall certify 
to the state auditor the sum it will need 
for expenses the following year, and the 
avditor shall collect, pro rata, from rail- 
roads and other public utilities and keep 
the revenue in a separate fund for the 
commission. 

The Cincinnati & Suburban company 
points out that there is a balance of $87,- 
00 in the fund and adds: 

“By virtue of the reorganization law, all 
former employes of the public utilities 
commission have been transferred to and 
become employes of the department of 
commerce, the utility commission only to 
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have such employes as may be designated 
by the governor.” 

As such designation has not been made, 
the protest continues, the commission has 
no employes for whose salaries and ex- 
penses utilities must pay. 


Higher Rates Allowed—Ordered 
to Provide for Depreciation. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion, on July 19, granted authority to the 
Tecumseh Telephone Co., of Tecumseh, 
to increase its rates from $2.50 per month 
for individual line business, $1.50 per 
month for residence telephones, and 
$1.25 for rural-owned telephones to the 
following annual schedule: 


One-party, business...:........... $36.00 
One-party, residence............... 24.00 
en a edew ieee abebes 6.00 
Rural switched stations............ 6.00 

The gross revenue of the petitioner for 
the year 1920, less all toll receipts, 


amounted to $4,855. Exchange operat- 
ing expenditures, without reserve for de- 
preciation, were $4,963, leaving a deficit 
for the year’s operation of $108. 

Since January 1, of this year, the com- 
pany has found it necessary, in order to 
secure and retain a competent operating 
force, to increase the salaries of its op- 
erators. Office rent also has increased, 
and its annual expenditures are found to 
be at this time $7,015. Deducting the toll 
expenditures from this operating figure, 
such deduction amounting to $1,512, 
amounts to $5,503, representing the cur- 
rent cost of exchange operation. 

During the past year the commission 
has made an extensive study of operating 
expenses for telephone companies, and 
finds, for exchanges comparable to Te- 
cumseh, a reasonable average annual ex- 
pense of $18.42 and $8.28 per station for 
stations owned and stations switched, re- 
spectively. On the basis of these figures, 
the annual exchange expenditures for 
Tecumseh will be the number of owned 
stations or 196 times $18.42 or $3,611 for 
stations owned, and 185 times $8.28 or 
$1,532 for stations switched, making a 
total expense of $5,143. 

It is estimated that the proposed rates 
will yield a return of approximately 12.8 
per cent on the investment, of which 6.5 
per cent is to be set aside for deprecia- 
tion. 


Rehearing of Oregon Case of Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The rehearing of the rate case of the 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. by the 

Oregon Public Service Commission on 

petition of the city of Portland and other 

Oregon cities, in an attempt to have ad- 

vanced rates effective last March set aside, 

opened July 18 at Salem with an attack 
on the legality of a rehearing. 

The public and telephone companies are 
represented by a galaxy of attorneys and 
there is evidence that every point will be 
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fought hard. Five minutes before the 
second day’s rehearing of the case came 
to a close attorneys clashed as to the 
valuation of the Oregon holdings of the 
Pacific company. 

Attorney Shaw of the Pacific company 
explained that the company attempts to 
distribute the rates throughout the state 
so that a reasonable return will be ob- 
tained as a whole. In so doing, especially 
in a state that has not been fully devel- 
oped, the company expects to gain bigger 
returns from the large cities in order to 
offset the losses which come from deficits 
for service given to small 
and communities. 

Larger cities, he explained, profit from 
the development of the state, and as a 
result it is considered fair that such 
cities bear a portion of the pioneering 
expense. 

“But even under this theory,” he stated, 
“we do not ask for a rate that 
reasonable from any of the cities or 
towns. I do not believe this commission, 
in its report of March 1, gave the com- 
pany reasonable returns from any city or 
town in the state of Oregon.” 

The duration of the rehearing is con- 
jectural as many witnesses are being ex- 
amined by the commission. 


settlements 


is un- 


Railroad Commission Has Right 
to Regulate Telephone Rates. 
Holding that the South Carolina Rail- 

road Commission has the right to regu- 

late the service and rates of public serv- 
ice corporations coming under its juris- 
diction, Judge Henry A. M. Smith, of 

Charleston, judge of the United States 

Court of the eastern district of South 

Carolina, dismissed the appeal of Senator 

Frank A. Miller, of Darlington County, 

asking that the recent increase in tele- 

phone rates at Hartsville by the commis- 
sion be reversed. 

A copy of the opinion was filed with 
the commission July 22. The complaint 
of Senator Miller stated that a contract 
was entered into between the town of 
Hartsville and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. when the lines of 
the corporation entered the municipality 
in 1916, covering the scale of rates and 
that the railroad commission had no au- 
thority to abrogate this contract. 

The decision of Judge Smith holds that 
if there were a suit between the town 
and the telephone company at the time 
the contract was entered into, the court 
would be bound to hold that the company 
should perform the service and maintain 
the rates specified in the contract but 
that where the state had created a com- 
mission to protect the public interests, the 
contract was subject to the right of the 
government in the exercise of its regula- 
tive powers. 

It is believed that the decision will 
cause the cessation of the efforts of the 
South Carolina Telephone Subscribers’ 
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Association to bring the recent telephone 
rate increase all over the state to the 
attention of the courts as the underlying 
idea of the effort was to contest the 
jurisdiction of the commission in promul- 
gating the new rates. 

Steninger (S. Dak.) Company 
Raises Rates at New Exchange. 
The net monthly telephone rates of the 

Steninger Telephone Co., of Parker, S. 

Dak., were increased at its Chancellor ex- 

change on July 1, under an order handed 

down July 14 by the state railroad com- 
mission as per the following schedule: 


Old. New. 
Business main line wall type. .$2.00 $2.00 
Residence main line wall type 1.00 = 1.50 
SN SB re 1.00 1.40 


ee WOR 8 a wa eaaca aase 25 
Extension sets, both talking 
and ringing 


Extension sets, talking only.. .... 0 
a eae 25 


Re-establishment of service... .... 


The Chancellor exchange was acquired 
by the Steninger company on July 1 by 
purchase from the Chancellor Telephone 
Co. and adds approximately 50 local and 
186 rural lines. 

Exchange subscribers in the town of 
Chancellor are to be given free inter- 
change of service with all subscribers in 
the Chancellor area, and in addition there- 
to all rural subscribers receiving service 
on lines connected with the Parker ex- 
change and all rural subscribers in the 
Chancellor area are to be entitled to in- 
terchange of service with all subscribers, 
both city and rural, receiving service with- 
in the Parker exchange area. 

The commission found the fair value of 
the company’s property to be $12,000, and 
it is estimated that the new rates will yield 
a return of slightly less than 7 per cent 
on this value. 


Tennessee Commission Suspends 
Cumberland Company Rates. 


In a hearing July 22 before the Ten- 
nessee Railroad Commission at Nashville, 
the motion of the counsel of the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. to have 
a proposed 25 per cent increase in rates 
apply after August 1, and the offer of a 
bond to protect subscribers against loss, 
was denied. 

The order, entered in line -with the 
commission’s opinion, provided that an 
appraisal of the properties of the com- 
pany in Tennessee be made and set out 
that three appraisers be appointed, one 
named by the company, one by the com- 
mission, and one by citizens’ counsel. 

-The time allowed in the order for an 
appraisal of the properties is six months 
after August 1, which gives the protest- 
ants until February 1, 1922, to complete 
the appraisal. 

On motion of the citizens resisting the 
increase in rates proposed by the Cum- 
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berland company, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was made a party 
in the case by the commission. 

A comprehensive analysis of the va- 
rious departments handling intrastate and 
interstate telephone business sub- 
mitted by the company. 


was 


Transferred to Another Company 
for Lack of Service. 


Declaring that lax, inefficient, and shift- 
less management of a utility is not en- 
titled to the protection of the law under 
the general scheme of public utility regu- 
lation, the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion on June 24 issued an order, on com- 
plaint of certain subscribers of the Ham- 
mond Telephone Co., of Hammond, 
against the service rendered by company, 


authorizing the transfer of these sub- 
scribers to the lines of the St. Croix 
Telephone Co., of St. Croix. 

It appears from the testimony pre- 


sented that the complainants live on the 
border line between the village of Ham- 
mond and the village of New Richmond 
and that their business and social rela- 
tions require service with the New Rich- 
mond central quite as much as with the 
Hammond central. 

The complainants have constructed ad- 
jacent to their homes the necessary equip- 
ment to furnish them service over the 
lines of the St. Croix company up to a 
point where the lines of the St. Croix 
company’s lines now exist. 

A hearing was held on this same subject 
on January 26 at which time considerable 
testimony was presented, all of which 
showed that the service rendered by the 
Hammond company was very unsatisfac- 
tory. At that time the commission dis- 
missed the complaint, ordering the com- 
pany to improve its service at once. 

It appears from the evidence submitted 
at the last hearing that no effort whatso- 
ever was made by the company to im- 
prove its service. Testimony introduced 
by physicians showed that they were un- 
able to get into communication with their 
patients, while subscribers pointed out 
numerous instances where they were un- 
able to get into communication with a 
physician and serious results followed. 

In its opinion the commission states that 
every opportunity has been given the com- 
pany to improve its service, which it has 
not done, and inasmuch as subscribers are 
entitled to efficient seryice, it believes it ad- 
visable to transfer the subscribers to the 
lines of the St. Croix company. 


Rates Increased—Service Complied 
With Commission Standards. 


On July 28, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission issued an order authorizing 
the Eastern Wisconsin Telephone, Co. to 
place in effect at -its Chilton exchange, 
the increased schedule of rates set forth 
in its decision of February 28, 1921. 
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These new rates are effective for service 
rendered on and after August 1, 1921. 

The order of February 28, 1921, au- 
thorized the Eastern Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its rates at its ex- 
changes at Brillion,. Chilton, Elkhart 
Lake, Hilbert, Kiel, New Holstein, Ply- 
mouth and Fond du Lac, when proper 
service which complied with the Commis- 
sion’s service standards was furnished. 

The commission found, in its recent 
decision, that the company had made the 
lines at Chilton full metallic and that 
the previous order had been complied 
with in such a way as to justify the 
increase in rates. 

Local service rates effective for serv- 
ice within one mile from the central of- 
fice are as follows: 


Business one-party (gross).........$2.25 
Business two-party (gross)......... 2.00 
Business extension (net)............ By p33 
Residence one-party (gross)........ 1.90 
Residence two-party (gross)....... 1.60 
Residence four-party (gross)....... 1.35 
Residence extension (net).......... 50 


The gross rates are subject to the usual 
25 cents per month discount for prompt 
payment of bills. 


Stock and Bond Issue by Wiscon- 
sin Company Approved. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission on 
July 23 authorized the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., of Madison, to issue $35,- 
000 of its 6 per cent mortgage bonds; 
$32,500 of its 7 per cent collateral trust 
bonds, and 160 shares of its capital stock 
of the par value of $100 per share, mak- 
ing a total stock issue of $16,000. 

The company is authorized to pledge 
the first mortgage bonds as collateral se- 
curity for the issue of collateral trust 
bonds. The collateral trust bonds and the 
stock was authorized to be issued in ex- 
change for all the physical property, 
rights, licenses, franchises and going busi- 
ness of the Edgerton Telephone Co., of 
Edgerton, together with a stock of ma- 
terial and supplies, cash and sundry as- 
sets, free and clear of all encumbrances. 


Manitoba Government Telephones 
Granted Rate Increase. 

The Manitoba Telephone Commission 
has permitted the Manitoba Government 
Telephones to increase rates. The in- 
crease, effective August 1, is as follows: 

Approximately 38% per cent for busi- 
ness telephones. 

Resident telephones, 26% per cent in 
Winnipeg. 

Increases ranging from 33 to 160 per 
cent in the towns and rural districts. 


Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
Issues Rules. 

The Pennsylvania Department of La- 
bor and Industry on June 21 adopted a 
set of rulings covering the employment of 
telephone operators. A copy of these rul- 
ings has been sent to Pennsylvania com- 
panies by the Pennsylvania State Tele- 
phone & Traffic Association. 
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Saves Time, Labor and Money 


The National One Hand Locking Cable 
Ring goes on easy, positively will not 
slip and wears like only high-carbon 
galvanized steel can wear. 


Can be put on more quickly; will not slip, and 
wears longer—doesn’t this mean time, labor and 
money savedP 


And isn’t that what you want? 


Write today for price list. Made in 2, 23, 3 and 
33-inch sizes at prices that are in line with today’s 
price trend. 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 


5100 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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President H. E. Bradley of the asso- 
ciation directs attention to the latter part 
of rule 4 which was adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the association: 

“It is the thought of the department,” 
says President Bradley, “that this will 
relieve the situation in the smaller ex- 
changes where 24-hour service is demand- 
ed, as it would be much cheaper to pro- 
vide living quarters for the night opera- 
tor, which would be a bona fide home, 
than to employ an extra operator to take 
care of the extra hours of service.” 

The rules are as follows: 

“Where a private-home, through con- 
tract with a telephone company, is used as 
a telephone exchange for the convenience 
and profit of a telephone company, that 
home becomes an ‘establishment’ under 
the law, and the employment of females 
therein shall conform to the requirements 
of the law. Recognizing, however, the 
wide range of conditions under which 
such contract relations may exist, and the 
need of guidance to the inspectors of the 
Department of Labor and Industry in ap- 
plying the law under such varying con- 
ditions, the industrial board rules as fol- 
lows: 

1. Where the telephone service in con- 
tract exchanges is such that. operators 
are employed from outside the family or 
bona fide household of the contractor, for 
either day or night service, the provi- 
sions of the women’s law shall be literally 
observed, including the posting of sched- 
ules. 

2. Where the service in contract ex- 
changes is such that operators, members 
of the family or otherwise, are required 
to report for definite hours ‘of duty, the 
provisions of the women’s law shall be 
literally observed, including the posting 
of schedules. 

3. Where the night service in contract 
exchange is such that no definite assign- 
ment of hours is necessary, but the busi- 
ness may be cared for by members of the 
contracting family or bona fide house- 
hold without the necessity for instituting 
a special routine of hours of duty, the 
literal observance of the provisions of 
the women’s law may be waived, except 
insofar as they apply to the service of 
minors. In determining this point the 
actual peg count of the exchange taken 
during the period last selected for secur- 
ing engineering data shall be reviewed and 
shall show a general average of at least 
six hours’ rest during the night period. 

4. These rulings shall not be consid- 
ered to apply to contract exchanges which 
are not located in a bona fide home. The 
provision of a sleeping couch in an ordi- 
nary exchange shali not bring that ex- 
change under the provisions of these rules. 
Due cognizance shall be taken of cases 
where living quarters located in a busi- 
ness building but constituting a bona fide 
home are provided by the telephone com- 
pany. 
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5. The fact that an operator must 
leave her own home for service, day or 
night, shall automatically bring her un- 
der the full provisions of the women’s 
law regardless of any sleeping arrange- 
ments that may be made for her in her 
place of employment.” 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 


July 25: The Reedley Telephone Co. 
was granted permission to sell at not less 
than 95, $15,700 of 20-year, 7 per cent 
bonds. The company was also authorized 
to charge 25 cents a month additional for 
main line and two-party line business 
telephones. The extension charge of 
$1.50 for business telephones was ordered 
reduced to $1. 

July 25: The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. authorized to exercise fran- 
chise rights granted it by the city of San 
Mateo. 

July 25: A. B. Tognini and others, 
furnishing telephone service in Cayucos, 
authorized to make uniform charge of 
$1.50, the commission finding that the 
system has been improved. 

July 25: The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. ordered to install telephone 
service for the Bay Cities Sale & Adver- 
tising Co. 

District oF CoLUMBIA. 

July 26: Permission granted Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. to con- 
tinue in effect present schedule of rates 
in the state until February 28, 1922. 


IDAHO. 

July 26: Hearing at Boise on applica- 
tion of the Stites-Kooskia Telephone Co., 
of Idaho county, for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

INDIANA. 

August 2: Hearing at Indianapolis on 
the application of the Montgomery Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. for authority to pur- 
chase the Acres Telephone Co., which 
has been operating five exchanges in 
Montgomery and adjojning counties. 


MICHIGAN. 

July 23: Citizens’ Telephone Co. asks 
increase in rates in all cities and towns 
where it operates except Grand Rapids. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 26: The Wheaton Telephone Co., 
of Wheaton, was authorized to increase 
rates, effective August 1. 

July 27: Walker Telephone Co., of 
Walker, granted permission to increase 
rates and establish connection charges. 

July 29: Sebeka Telephone Co., of 
Sebeka, granted authority to increase 
rates, effective August 1. Schedule after 
October 31 conditioned upon service. 

August 9: Hearing at Osseo and St. 
Michael on the application of Rural Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

August 12: Hearing at Worthington 
on the application of the Worthington 
Telephone Exchange for authority to in- 
crease rates. 

Missouri. 

July 23: The Clarence Telephone Co., 
of Clarence, authorized to continue in 
effect present schedules of rates for a 
further period of 13 months, from Au- 
gust 1 to September 1, 1922. 

July 26: Two complaints against Troy 
Telephone Co., of Troy, as to service 
ordered dismissed. 

July 27: Troy Telephone Co. granted 
an increase of rates for service at Troy 
and Hawk Point. 

July 27: Lock Springs Telephone Co., 
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at Lock Springs, granted rate increase, 
effective September 1. 

July 27: Authority granted C. H. 
Deckard to buy and L. N. Searcy to sell 
the Birch Tree Telephone System and to 
change the name to be known as a part 
of the Eminence Telephone System. 

July 27: Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co. permitted to continue rates at 
Odessa allowed in order of June 29, 1920. 

July 27: Hanamo Telephone Co., of 
Maryville, permitted to continue present 
rates granted under order of June 26, 
1920 

NEBRASKA. 

July 25: Application filed by the Stan- 
ton Independent Telephone Co. asking 
permission to establish a schedule of 
gross and net rates. 

July 25: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Campbell Telephone Co. for 
permission to continue charging the pres- 
ent schedule of rates; permission granted 
until such time as the commission’s engi- 
neers can make a thorough physical valu- 
ation. Case set for hearing as to per- 
manent rates at Campbell on Septem- 
ber 15. 

July 26: Complaint filed by William 
Ross, of Columbus, against the Platte 
County Telephone Co., alleging inability 
to secure service. 

July 30: In the matter of the rehear- 
ing of the application of the Monroe 
Telephone Co. for an amendment to the 
order fixing the amount of stock the 
company is authorized to issue to cover 
purchases and_ stockholders’ sacrifices, 
commission finds that the testimony and 
record justify a capital stock of $114,025, 
and authorizes company to issue $7,680 
additional to what had been previously 
authorized. 

New York. 

August 16: Hearing at New York City 
on investigation of the rates charged by 
the Orange County Telephone Co. The 
new rates of the company are under 
suspension by the commission pending the 
determination of a reasonable rate to be 
charged. 

OKLAHOMA. 

July 19: Tecumseh Telephone Co., of 
Tecumseh, granted permission to increase 
rates. 

OREGON. 

July .18: Rehearing at Salem of rate 
= of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 

oO. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

July 20: Notice of an increase in rates 
filed by the Colver Telephone Co. Some 
of the advances run to $12 a year. 


TENNESSEE. 

July 22: Commission suspends pro- 
posed rate increase of Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. at hearing in 
Nashville. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 22: Wisconsin Telephone Co. per- 
mitted to increase its rates at Madison. 

July 23: Wisconsin Telephone Co. sub- 
mits application for authority to increase 
rates in Milwaukee. 

July 25: Wisconsin Telephone Co 
granted authority to change rates a 
Greenville, Oconto Falls and Waupun. 

August 2: Hearing at Madison on th 
complaint of A. G. Becker et al. vs. Al- 
lenton-Kohlsville Telephone Co. and thi 
Washington County Telephone Co. re- 
garding physical connection between the 
lines of respondent’s lines. U-2474. 
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August 5: Hearing at Superior on the 
application of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to purchase the property of the Peo 
ples Telephone Co., of Superior, and te 
place in effect a schedule of rates. U-253° 
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A CABLE TERMINAL 


z= that will give Relief 
<<, from Fuse Contact and 


Carbon Troubles 


Cable Compartment Air Tight 


Equipped with Self Cleaning Dis- 
charge Blocks when specified. 





A27-Cable Terminal 


Fuse Clips That Bite Through Corrosion 
to the Clean Metal 














No. 27 Fuse—Full Size 
A. Contact points bite into fuse ends insuring 
good contact even if fuse end is corroded. 


Bb. Cable soldering terminal is formed deep into 
slot to prevent turning. 


C. Screw is soldered to cable wire terminal to 
insure perfect contact. 


[D. Fuse clips are readily removable. 8 


E. Lock nut binding post for attaching drop 
wires. 





F. Projection on fuse clip fits into groove to 





prevent turning. . 
Protect your telephone ° 
service as well as your eat -_ 
employees and property = ee 


3145 Carroll Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 





Donald B. Robinson, of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, is 
one of the youngest full-fledged purchas- 
ing agents in the country. Mr. Robinson 

















Knowing Telephone Apparatus and Sup- 
plies Intimately, D. B. Robinson Quali- 
fies as Purchasing Agent. 
was appointed to the office July 1, 1921. 
He is 30 years old. 

Telephone work is not strange to Mr. 
Robinson. He entered the game in 1908, 
when, during the summer between high 
school terms, he worked in the engineering 
department and around the storeroom of 
the Tri-State 
rudiments of 


company, absorbing the 
the business. He attended 
Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., from 1911 to 1914, when he took a 
permanent job with the Tri-State com- 
pany in the engineering department. 

As a representative of this department, 
he joined a construction crew, checking 
cost and time units on atoll line being 
built to Superior, Wis. In 1915 he had 
charge of the remodeling of old buildings 
and erecting new ones to receive the auto- 
matic telephone equipment that the Tri- 
State company was installing in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. When this work was 
finished, he went to Windom, Minn., as 
district manager, where he remained un- 
til May, 1917, when he commenced re- 
cruiting telephone men in Minnesota and 
North Dakota to form the 22nd Field 
Signal Battalion, U. S. A. 

In June, 1917, he received a commission 
as first lieutenant in the Field Signal Re- 
serve Corps, and spent July, August and 
September in an officers’ training camp at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. October, 1917, 
saw him a first lieutenant with the 309th 


Field Signal Battalion at Camp Zachary, 
Taylor, Ky. 
November of the same year. 

Sailing for France with his battalion in 
September, 1918, he remained overseas un- 


He was made a captain in 


til May, 1919, when he honorably was dis- 
charged from the army. As ranking cap- 
tain of the battalion, Mr. Robinson was 
in command several times during the ex- 
tended absence of the commanding off- 
cer, Major F. L. Shuman, well known 
telephone man from North Dakota, who 
died in France. 

On taking up telephone work after his 
discharge from the army, Mr. Robinson 
vas made supervisor in the valuation de- 
partment of the Tri-State company and 
November 1, 1920, was appointed assistant 
purchasing agent. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1891, and is the son of G. W. 
kKobinson, president of the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. He 
and has three boys. 


is married 
He is a member of 
the Athletic Club, Twin City Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Theta Xi Frater- 
nity (engineering) and _ the 
Legion. 

W. R. Hunter 
South.” 
general manager of the Quitman 
phone Co., at Quitman, Ga.—and 
man, Ga., is “way down South.” 

We're going to let you into a little secret. 
We tried and tried to get a photograph 
of Mr. Hunter to show you what a fine 
fellow he must be and all that—but he 
wouldn't “come across” 


American 


“way down 
To be more specific, he is the 
Tele- 
Quit- 


lives 


with one, due no 
doubt to an extreme sense of modesty so 
characteristic of the Southern gentleman. 

He was born at Quitman, September 22, 
I881, received his earlier education in 
Quitman and went to high school there. 
Then he left for Macon—and bigger 
things, for Macon is the seat of Mercer 
University. 

For about seven years, Mr. Hunter was 
in the banking business in Quitman, but 
the telephone field offered fine opportunities 
tor an enterprising individual and he be- 
gan to enthusiatically “play the game.” 

Ten years or so ago he was elected gen- 
eral manager of the Quitman Telephone 
Co. and is still holding this position. 

The Quitman Telephone Co. operates 
three exchanges and has about 700 sub- 
scribers. 

Herbert Hanway, formerly of Gary, 
Ind. has assumed active management of 
the Carrol Telephone Co. at Delphi. For 
some time, Mr. Hanway has been em- 
ployed in Gary. His father recently be- 
came manager of the Delphi telephone 
system and will assist him in the man- 
agement of the business. 
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John C. Koons, until recently first 
assistant postmaster-general, has been ap- 
the position of executive as- 


pointed to 
sistant to the president of the 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
keadquarters in Washington, D. C. 

As a member of the government’s com- 


Chesa- 
with 


mittee on telephones and telegraphs, Mr. 
Koons, with 3urle- 
son, had charge of the administration and 
during the 


Postmaster-General 


organization of the service 
recent period of government control. It 
was during this period that he became 
acquainted with many of the Independ 
ent as well as the Bell telephone men. 
Mr. Koons is a native of Maryland 
and was educated at the Franklin High 
School, at Reistertown. He entered the 
railway mail service, after a civil sery 
ice examination, as substitute clerk at 
3altimore, March 20, 1895, and advanced 
to the highest clerical grade. 
He was appointed in 1906 
inspector in the Kansas City division and 
in 1911 became superintendent 
of railway mail service at Cleveland, 
Ohio. April 1, 1915 found him 
postoffice inspector, and September |, 
1916, first assistant postmaster-general. 
In addition to his regular duties Mr. 
chairman of the de 


postoffice 


division 


chief 


Koons served as 














——— 





Discovering the Fascination of Telephone 
Work During Government Control, 
J. C. Koons Now Devotes All 
His Time to It. 


partmental committee which deve! 
the parcel post in the United States, 
was a member of a committee appoit 
by the postmaster-general in 1915 to 
sist in the study of government owners! 
of telegraphs and telephones. 
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Keep your circuits working 
during the lightning season 


The most severe electrical storms have no effect on 
telephone and dispatching circuits protected with 


BRACH VACUUM ARRESTERS 


These dependable protectors will enable you to main- 
tain service regardless of lightning. Moreover, Brach 
Vacuum Arresters never require cleaning and protect 
your lines and equipment as they should be protected. 








Our present prices bring Brach Arresters within reach 
of all telephone companies. Type 440, which em- 
bodies all the advantages of vacuum arresters, sells 
for $1.50 complete with porcelain base, fuses and 
mounting. 


L. S. BRACH MFG. CO. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








TYPE 440 














Put Your TELEPHONE 
DIRECTORY Problems Up to 


R.R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 


Che Lakeside Press 
731 Plymouth Court . . . CHICAGO 
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ren 


Largest High-Grade Printers in the World 




















: | 

: | Maintenance is reduced to a minimum in 

: PECIALISTS in the 

rang rs Rs oc | THE H-C MAGNETO RINGING 

: irectories and the furnishing | 

: of service connected therewith. | MOTOR-GENERATOR 

- Baie’ 

- Now printing the Telephone | A self-contained outfit, it is not dependent 

i Directories for nearly three | | upon auxiliary devices with their attendant 

: hundred cities and towns in renewals. 

: the Mid-West. | A product of 20 years’ cumulative de- 

3 | velopment, it requires practically no repairs. 

| Prompt delivery can be made from stock. 

| 

INQUIRIES INVITED | THE HOLTZER - CABOT ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Boston New York Baltimore 
Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
Detroit Minneapolis 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


These Diamond Specialties Will be 
of Particular Interest. 
Are you familiar with Diamond prod 


ucts? Then you know all about thei 
futility, attractive appearance, and con 
venient features and all about the 


dependable Diamond line which is being 
added to 


and improved in’ de 


constantly 





sign ane quality 
The company The 
Diamond — loxpansion 


tolt Co. has a new 


forge shop equipped 
with “both drop and 
trip hammers, oil 


burning, coal, and 


coke. furnaces, and 


the most approved 





oil-heated — apparatus 
for the scientific heat 
treatment oof — tools 


lts punch press de 








partment has been re 





The Diamond 
Drive Ring. 


enlarged for 
the handling of  in- 
cable 
shapes produced on punch presses, 


cently 


creased demands fort clamps and 


so vou see it) facilitaties are up-to-the 


minute 
Among the many products that) are 
proving popular with telephone people 


are “Long Saut” combination cable clamps, 
designed to provide a secure fastening 
for cables and bridle wires to walls and 
fences made of brick, stone, conerete or 
wood, They are particularly adapted for 
telephone construction work installed in 
built-up sections of cities. 

In modern telephone construction, un 
sightly pole lines have been replaced by 
underground conduit systems in the cities. 
It is now the practice to introduce a 
cable from the subway system into the 
interior of a city block through a build 
ing or rear alley way. The entire block 
is then supplied with service through a 
cable which is run from one end to the 
other on fences or rear walls of build 
ings, 

As the cable proceeds from one end of 
the block to the other, a sufficient num 
ber of wires are taken from it at inter 
vals to supply the adjoining buildings ; it 
is then carried on in a smaller cable and 
so on to the end in diminishing size. 

At each cut-out, distribution boxes are 
mounted and from them bridle wires are 
distributed. Where the bridle wires par 
allel the cable, they are attached to the 
“Long: Saut” cable clamp already installed 
to support the cable by means of galvan 
ized bridle rings, which are screwed di- 
rectly into the base of the clamp. It 
requires no further drilling to attach the 


bridle rings, for a threaded hole is 


already prepared in every clamp to receive 
such distributing rings at any time after 
the cable is placed. They are said to not 
only afford great economy in this regard, 
but to save the usual inconvenience to 
house owners when additional wires are 
to be run 
If you are interested im pipe straps 
single or double the company has a com 
plete line for attaching 2-inch or S-inch 


vertical pipe conduit) to round wooden 
poles, It also manufactures bridle rings 
for pole line and interior block distribu 
fion and drive rings designed to accomp 


lish the 


rity 


same purpose as a serew bridle 


The drive rings have the added advan 


taye of use in stueco exterior walls and 
mnfteriwot 
it is difheult to 


bridle ring 


plastes walls over wood, where 


secure a wood serew 


These are quickly attached, 
with an ordinary nail 


hold They 


are made of hard nail wire galvanized by 


being driven oi 


hammer and will securely 
the hot process 

For connecting up dead ends of mes 
senger strands when they occur between 
poles, the company manufactures the Dia 
mond strand connector. It is customary, 
where a messenger strand ends between 
poles, to wrap the surplus wire around 
the last 


considerable loss of 


This results in a 
strand. With the 
strand connector, the dead ends of wire 


pole passed 


strands are looped in opposite directions 
and held) with 
S-bolt guy clamps 


Diamond heavy pattern 


This is said to form a 


continuous line of messenger strand from 
one end of the pole line to the other. 
Then there are grade clamps for secur 





side strain on messenger clainps at curves 
in the line are also produced, They are 
bolted on the pole at each side of the 
messenger clamp, ‘The open end with the 
double eye is first passed over the mes 
senyver strand, a lag serew is then meserted 
through the two eyes, and when the rem 
light 


forcing link has been drawn back 


avast the messenger it is lag serewed 
into the pole 

Of course, you will be interested im 
these products which we have briefly de 
ccribed and will want additional mforma 
write to the 
Diamond Expansion Bolt Co, 00) West 


St.. New York City 


tion, For further particulars 


The Latest 
is Compact and Complete. 

The latest catalog of the Runzel-Len 

Mfiy. Co.—blue, wold and black a 


to cover and contamimgye 80 pages of con 


crete information as to the company 
products —has just been issued 
Since 1904, the time of its 


the Runzel-Lenz company has 


organization 
specialized 
in the manufacture of telephone and 
wwitehboard cords, central office operator: 
cords, wireless and radio cords, vibrates 
and cautery machine cords, tinsel and 
copper conductor cords of all kinds, wire 
with silk and cotton insulation, for wiring 
telephones and switehboards, flameproof 
jumper wire, and silk and cotton insulat 
ed cables, of both braided and lead-coy 
cred types. 

The personnel of the company is made 
up of men who have had years of prac 
tical experience, and the facilities ol if 
every respect 


feetory are modern in 








An Installation of 


ing lead cable to messenger strands on 
steep inclines. These are made of refined 
malleable iron with grooves to conform 
to the standard diameter of messenger 
strands and various sizes of lead covered 
cable. Each clamp is supplied with four 
¥%-inch high tensile bolts. 

Reinforcing links used to relieve the 
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“Long Saut”’ 


Cable Clamps and Bridle Rings 


These qualifications, together with 


thoroughness of its organization, ena 
the company to carry out its work 1 
capable and most satisfactory manner 
In the issuing of this catalog the hk 
zel-Lenz company has aimed to not 0! 
describe, but illustrate the articles 
manufactures so as to assist and gui 


Runzel-Lenz Cataloy 
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Let Your Workman ||| 
Be the Judge 


When you want to find out if a tool is satis + 
factory, ask the man who uses it. He knows 
if it’s properly balaneed—heavy enough to 
I) do the work, and still not so heavy it will 
/ 


tire the workman. Tle knows how lony it 


—e Ye 


will withstand hard service 








i i) 
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CONSTRUCTION ‘TOOLS 


are the choice of nine out of ten workmen ' ‘ : . 

Roomy, Convenient, Sanitary Compartments for 
coats and umbrellas. An individually locked com- 
partment for hats and other personal belongings. 


With the aid of telephone engineers, a complete line of steel 
equipment has been developed for telephone company use. 
This line is described in our Bulletin No. 1102— sent on request. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


than all other makes combined 


That's why more Oshkosh Tools are sold i 


Ask your jobber 


OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 


915 Tell Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











































































OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


oh geal For TELEPHONE and 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP TELEGRAPH LINES 


The Chapman Lightning Arrester con 





















' It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. tains no pet theories to be exploded by the 
j As wire will test best, so also first storm. Just a delightful combination 
will it last best and give better of common sense and experience put up in 
satisfaction while it lasts. a substantial package which improves with age. 
} We guarentee our wire to con- Installed at intervals along a line, they form 
| form with all standard  specifice- Gare ts seeker ® Ge cos ee 
tions as well as to be satisfactory In service from the Yukon to the Andes, fron 
1} to the purchaser. Tidewater to the Rockies, 
VEN Manufactured by 
or tear rr 4 rd PRO MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CoO. 
- Minneapolis, Minn. 
Handled by most representative 
jobbers and supply houses. : 
Write for samples, test and 
» mpare. 
| 
I 


a — 
a 


|_ ian STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, MUNCIE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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the purchaser: For instance, a series of 
sketches giving brief details, showing 
trims of many styles of cords regarded 
as standard with different manufacturers, 
has been incorporated. 

Runzel-Lenz cables as well as cords are 
well known to the trade. These are com- 
pletely and clearly described in the new 
catalog, as to sizes and styles. Interest- 
ing photographs of the Runzel-Lenz 
laboratories and departments are included. 

As a convenient guide to cord and cable 
products, the catalog is indispensable to 
telephone companies. If copies have not 
already been received, those desiring one 
should write to the Runzel-Lenz Electric 
Mfg. Co., 1751-57 North Western Ave., 
Chicago, requesting Catalog No. 12. 
New Equipment, Raises Rates and 

Keeps All Subscribers. 

A 100 per cent return of all old sub- 
scribers after cutting over to new equip- 
ment and increasing the rates, heretofore 
unheard of, has been realized by the 
‘itizens Telephone Co. of Marengo, Ia. 

D. C. Phillips, owner of the company, 
is to be congratulated on the tactful way 
in which he induced the old* subscribers 
to sign the new contracts. <A_ circular 
letter was sent to each subscriber, setting 
forth in a simple, forceful way the in- 
creased advantages of the new Kellogg 
service switchboard and explaining the 
necessity for the readjustment of rates. 
Here is how he describes better telephony 
to his prospctive subscribers: 

“We will have automatic listening, the 
operator being on the line the instant she 
puts the plug in the jack. She will not 
have to push a key as at present. Then 


we will have automatic ringing on all 





The First to Sign Up at the New Rates. 


city lines. The operator will simply de- 
press a button instead of ringing a signal 
as she now does. The bell of the called 
party will ring one second, then idle four 
seconds, ring again one second, and so 
on until the called party answers or the 
calling party hangs up the receiver. 
“The calling party will get a buzzing 
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sound in the receiver each time the bell 
of the called party rings. They will know 
that the party being called is being sig- 
nalled. Once the operator depresses the 
ringing button, she cannot come back on 
the line, thus giving 
private lines. 


secret service on 
The operator is relieved 
of all supervision, thus being able to give 
more prompt attention to 


Vol. 81. No. 6. 


It might be of interest to add that the 


Citizens Telephone Co. now serves &22 
subscribers and switches 107 stations. 


Death of Albert Taylor of Electric 
Storage Battery Co. 

Albert Taylor, manager North Atlantic 

district, The Electric Storage Battery Co. 








other incoming calls. 
“Then we have automatic 
recall. If you have been 
talking to one party, or 
have called a party without 
a reply and want another 
party, simply depress the 
receiver hook once. It will 
set a motion be- 





light in 
fore the operator, indicating 
that you wish to call an- 
other party. 

“Every party line sub- 
scriber in town will get a 
new telephone and the bell 
will ring only when that 
particular party is wanted. 
This will be a very great 
improvement over the 
present method of code ringing.” 

Mr. Phillips’ enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness in giving the telephone users the 
very best service possible is shown in a 
paragraph taken from the letter in which 
he says: “And we have made these im- 
provements believing that our subscribers 
are entitled to the best possible service.” 

When Mr. Phillips took over the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. he found a plant of 


510 stations in a much rundown condi- 


tion. Realizing that it was impossible to 
“rejuvenate” the old board he decided 
that the new oard should 


have those features that 
would make it possible to 
give the very best of serv- 
ice. A Kellogg service 
switchboard, with its vari- 
ous automatic features such 
as machine ringing, keyless 
listening, register peg 
count, secret service, traffic 
distribution, instantaneous 
recall, revertive ringing 
tone, instantaneous discon- 
nect, ringing control and 
dark keyshelf, was chosen 
and installed. 

The Marengo Republican 
says: “A number of good 
things have come to our 
town in the past few years, 
but none, we are. sure, 
that will touch the lives of so many 
people as the new telephone system. 
The telephone company has kept the 
pace set by those responsible for the 
new homes, ‘new business houses and the 
new paving. These things all tend to a 
better community and a more pleasant 
place to live.” 











In the Operating Room at Marengo, lowa. 


and well known in the electrical industry, 
died suddenly on July 6 in New York. 
Mr. Taylor was born in Liverpool, Eng- 
land, on February 6, 1864. In 1884 he 
was graduated from Princeton University 
He served an apprenticeship with the 
Edison General Electric Co. and in 1885, 
joined the United States Electric Co. 
This company was absorbed by the West- 
inghouse company in 1889 and in the 
spring of 1890, Mr. Taylor became asso- 
ciated with the Stanley Electric Mfg. Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

In 1898 Mr. Taylor entered the employ 
of the Electric Storage Battery Co. as 
a salesman in its New York office. In 
March, 1900, he was appointed manager 
of the New York office. 

When, in February, 1920, the growing 
business of the company made it neces- 
sary to divide its territory into five dis- 
tricts, Mr. Taylor was selected as matia- 
ger of the North Atlantic district, em- 
bracing branches in New York, Rochester, 
and Boston, covering the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York and 
a portion of New Jersey. 

Mr. Taylor’s character won him mat 
friends. His ability to put himself in the 
position of the other man won for n 
a merited reputation for square deali 
He enjoyed the utmost confidence of 4!! 
his customers. 
upon 


He was frequently ca 
to represent the company abt 
and his circle of acquaintances was, th 
fore, by no means limited to those in 
immediate territory. He made the ei 
trical industry his life-long business 
his activities kept him in close touch v 
the big central station and telephone co: 
panies, fields in which he 
known. 


was wid 





east 
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| ORANGEBURG FIBRE CONDUIT 


INSIDE, OUTSIDE, BURIED OR EXPOSED 
—any where you put it ORANGEBURG Fibre Con- 
duit willremain practically impervious to the attacks 
of time or the elements. 

After years of service you will find it as efficient as 
ever in protecting the wires and cables it safeguards. 

Careful n anufacture throughout itsstructure leaves 
no spot for any deteriorating influence to enter. 

Protection that must in turn be protected is un- 
profitable. 

You are buying protection that is permanent when 
you instal ORANGEBURG Fibre Conduit. 


The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y. 


New York Bosto Chicave San Francisce 
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BELTS 





Dangerous Work 
Done with Safety 


Not a chance for a mis- 
hap—no fear of an ac- 
cident to your linemen, 
they’re safeguarded 


BUHRKE 
Safety Belts and Straps 


None but the best selected “steer” 
hides are used in their construction 
—all hardware is specially made 
for the purpose—thoroughly tested 
—no defects— protection absolute 
and sure. 





BUHRKE SAFETY BELT 


R. H. BUHRKE CoO. 


en \\ 
PAA \ 
* | WS 





Made by the only specialists in 


leather goods for electrical 


workers in the U.S. 


(Est. 1877) 


1238-1250 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 
‘“‘THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


BAGS 


A. 


STRAPS 














‘“NAUGLE”’POLES 


Plain or Butt Treated. Largest Stocks. 
READY FOR IMME DIATE GHIPMEND 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 
Main Office: 50 €. Madison St. CHICAGO 














CEDAR POLES 


NORTHERN or WESTERN 
Plain or Butt Treated 
THE VALENTINE-CLARK COMPANY, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chicago 


Toledo Minneapolis 














NORTHERN CEDAR POLES western 


BUTT-TREATING 
BELL LUMBER COMPANY, 


GUARANTEED GRADES 





TANDAR 


Telephone Wires «4 Cables 


include a complete line of rub- 


and lead 


ber and paper insulated, braided 
covered 


Wires and 


cables of superior quality. Com- 
plete information on request. 


Standard Underground 
Cable Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branches in all principal cities. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Use Automatic Lightning Arresters 
The only guaranteed lightning protection in the world. End the 
fear of lightning. Save time and maintenance bills. 





NORTHERN-WESTERN 
CEDAR POLES 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS ASSURED 


T. M. PARTRIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Lumber Exchange 








Fullmer & Avery Automatic Lightning Arrester Co., Illmo, Mo. 


WhiteCedar Pole§ 


A SPECIALTY 


Yards in Minnesota, Ontario, and Manitoba 
— Prompt and Satisfactory Service 
ADIAN CEDAR & LUMBER COMPANY, Li 
301 Electric Ry. Chambers Winnipeg, ‘ow ol 
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Vitrified Clay Conduits Embody 
Special Features. 

Operating one of the largest plants in 
the country, the Clay Products Co., of 
Brazil, Ind., devotes its entire effort to 
the manufacture and development of salt 
glazed vitrified fire clay conduits and in- 
sulating tile, so well known to the tele- 
phone trade. 

The clay selected for the products is 
chosen for quality and is scientifically 
tested and prepared. The plant’s ma- 
chinery is very modern and adapted for 
the preparation and manufacture of high 
grade conduits. Dies used in forming the 
conduit are specially designed to give 
smoothness to the inside of the duct, and 
the greatest density to the clay mass which 
produces a homogeneous body with a 
porcelain-like structure. 

Drying and burning processes are up-to- 
date in every respect and controlled by 
scientific apparatus such as_ recording 
thermometers, pyrometers, and the like, 
to insure straight, clear ringing, vitrified 
conduits, properly burned and salt glazed. 

The salt glazed vitrified fire clay single- 
duct conduit permits the breaking of 
joints, allows of two heavy insulating 
walls between all cables where multiple 
duct conduit allows for one. The single- 
duct conduit is said to be particularly 
adapted to the building up of high-serv- 
ice trunk lines for the transmission of 
power and light. It is also used for the 
construction of single-cable terminals and 
laterals of low tension and telephone lines. 

As the single-duct conduit is indicated 
in the case of high-tension lines on ac- 
count of permanency, so its use is said 
to be unwise in low-tension lines on ac- 
count of cost of construction. Multiple- 
duct conduit is stated to be cheaper and 
more economical to lay. Eighteen duct 
feet are laid in one piece of six-duct mul- 
tiple, but require the handling and join- 
ing of 12 pieces of single-duct wire. The 
standard single-duct conduit is the square 
8% inch duct ware and is widely used. 

A square, single conduit with heavy 
walis and larger ducts is made for spe- 
cial requirements, and the round-duct 
single is manufactured to comply with the 
desires of the trade to save weight, and 
hence freight charges. 

The two and three-duct standard con- 
duit is intended for the laying of two 
or three cables in terminals or laterals 
from the main trunk line, or for the pur- 
pose of building up trunk lines to the 
number of ducts required. 

On account of the narrow lateral di- 
ameter of this ware, it has been found im- 
possible, says the Clay Products Co., 
to manufacture this style of conduit in 
pieces longer than two feet, and insure 
good,. straight pieces. In many cases it 


will prove cheaper to lay an extra duct in 
the longer multiple conduit, especially if 
the future contemplates the use of an 
extra duct. 
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Telephone and telegraph specifications 
ordinarily demand a larger percentage of 
four, six or nine-duct than of the smaller 
forms, according to the company. These 
designs are claimed to be more economical 
and permit of considerable saving in in- 
stallation over the smaller forms. The 
long multiples present the advantage of 
economy, constructive simplicity, working 
efficiency and ease in pulling cables. 

Clay material is considered of prime 
importance in determining the permanent 
quality of the ware. It must be free from 
organic matter to have a resultant smooth 
surface, free from hard granules of mine- 
ral, capable of being powdered to a flour 
in order that the small granules will 
amalgamate thoroughly during the burn- 
ing. It must be so chemically composed 
that the clay mass will not fuse or deform 
it shape before vitrification. 

Vitrification, which signifies the convert- 
ing of the class mass into a porcelain- 
like stony substance, during the process of 
burning, is one of the most essential quali- 
ties for permanency in conduit. The 
change the clay mass undergoes is both 
chemical and physical, during which the 
clay particles lose their individuality, and 
become amalgamated into a homogeneous, 
impervious mass which will resist all de- 
generating and eroding. 

The glaze is placed ‘on the surface of the 
ware after its vitrification in the kilns 
for the purpose of making a_ smooth, 
glassy surface which will resist to the 
least degree the pulling of the cable. 

In addition to salt glazed vitrified con- 
duits, embodying features described in the 
preceding paragraphs, the Clay Products 
Co. has facilities for making up any new 
designs or special pieces on short notice. 
Metal dowel pins furnished by the com- 
pany are made of commercially wrought 
iron, in which the manufacturer guaran- 
tees every quality feature. 

For interesting and complete informa- 
tion send for the company’s special bulle- 
tins. You will find them valuable. Ad- 
dress Clay Products Co., Brazil, Ind. 


Practical Acme “Instant Service” 
Switchboard Index. 


Instant service at all times, accurate in- 
formation when needed, and an elimina- 
tion of complaints is what the Acme Card 
System Co. claims its switchboard index 
will accomplish. 

This index places befure the informa- 
tion operator every subscriber’s name so 
that any one in hundreds or thousands can 
be located instantly. Every name is in- 
dependent of the other—all can be taken 
out and moved about easily. New names 
are added in their proper alphabetical 
position in a few seconds, and the list of 
obsolete names cleared and kept up-to- 
the-minute at all times. 

Those who are not familiar with the 
Acme system, will be interested in learn- 
ing that the name strips are contained in 
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transparent holders that protect them from 
handling, and that these are arranged in 
metal frames—a type for every need. 

Vari-colored name strips enable the 
operator to indicate “private switchboard,” 
“two-party line,’ and the like. Colored 
signals, which slip into the holder easily, 
are used to denote temporay conditions, 
such as “new subscriber” and “out-of- 
service.” 

You will want further information, so 
write to the Acme Card System Co., 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. A large 
and attractive folder has been issued by 
the company illustrating and describing 
in an interesting fashion this switchboard 
index. If you have not already received 
one of these folders, you will be sup- 
plied upon request. 


Paragraph. 

Tue Topptnc VALuaTION Co., of Kan- 

sas City, Mo., announces that it has 

moved its office headquarters to the Y. 

W. C. A. Bidg., 1020 McGee St. This 

company was formerly located in the 
Waldheim Bldg. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from Page 43) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as manager; 15 
years’ markedly successful experience 
manual, automatic. Technically 
trained. Best of references. Address 
4671, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—Wanted posi- 
tion and running of small telephone ex- 
change. Have had the _ experience. 
Address 4673, care of TELEPHONY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — First - class cableman. 
Must be able to locate and repair all 
kinds of cable trouble. Write and state 
experience. Steady position for right 
man. Eight hours a day, open shop. 
Address Galesburg Union Telephone 
Co., Galesburg, IIl. 

WANTED — Experienced magneto. 
telephone man to take charge of small 
exchange; experience and salary ex- 
pected first letter. Exchange now in 
first-class condition. Address The An- 
— Valley Telephone Co., Lancaster, 

alif. 


WANTED —First-class switchboard 
man for night maintenance on manual 
board of 8,000 lines. Permanent posi- 
tion. Address Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Indiana. 


WANTED—Foreman to take charge 
of central office telephone installations 
on common battery switchboards, alsc 
power work in connection. Permanent 
work and good pay. Address 4666, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Two or three good line- 
men ; steady work for right men; salary 
$90 to $100 per month. State salary in 
first letter. Address 4667, care of 
TELEPHONY. 















































